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THE ETHICS 


Amon the distinctive features of our 
democratic days not the least striking 
is the widespread craving for superficial 
learning which has produced, and is still 
producing, such curious educational re- 
sults. Never before has there been a 
generation at once so feverishly eager 
for knowledge and so desperately impa- 
tient of study; so intelligently inter- 


ested in pursuing so vast a variety of 
subjects through the pages of a maga- 
zine article or a course of ten lectures, 


and no farther. The demand has 
naturally created the supply ; and the 
condensed foods for which there is 
now so large a sale, the innumerable 
extracts and essences whose merits are 
gauged by the low price at which they 
may be obtained and the celerity with 
which they may be swallowed, find 
their parallel in the numerous popular 
devices for satisfying the hunger of the 
mind as cheaply and easily as possible. 
There are still those who hold that he 
who begins the Quest of Learning by 
such anxiousinsistence upon ashort and 
comfortable route has altogether mis- 
conceived its nature and its aim; that 
no knowledge worthy the name was 
ever yet come by in such a temper as 
this. But they are in a minority; and 
whether they be right or wrong is not 
now the question. The matter is only 
referred to here because it is this sig- 
nificant union of indolence and curi- 
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OF TRANSLATION. 


osity that accounts, in great measure, 
for the remarkable increase in the 
number of translations which find 
their way to the shelves of our circu- 
lating libraries. We are keen to know 
something of foreign literatures; we 
have no time to spend in learning 
foreign languages; there is only one 
way out of the difficulty. 

This attempt to roll from our island 
the reproach of being insular would be 
a fairer subject for congratulation 
than it is, were it not for the opinion 
prevalent among us that translation is 
easy work, requiring no particular 
literary ability, or indeed particular 
ability of any kind. The translator is 
reported to be badly paid by the pub- 
lisher, and this, to the general reader, 
naturally suggests inferiority in the 
nature of his wares. He is generally 
ranked among the unskilled workmen 
who hang about the market-place of 
literature and are glad of odd jobs. 

If this low estimate of the transla- 
tor’s services were confined to the 
general reader it would matter com- 
paratively little; but it is unfortu- 
nately too often shared by the trans- 
lator himself. There are, of course, 
conspicuous exceptions; but for the 
most part the industrious writers who 
“do into English” much of the conti- 
nental fiction read in this country, 
would themselves readily disclaim any 
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very close resemblance to Goethe's 
noble portrait of the “interpreter of the 
nations,” whose office, “ whatever may 
be said of the inadequacy of transla- 
tion, is and remains one of the great- 
est dignity and importance.” With 
the dignity of their office they are not 
concerned : they are ignorant of its 
importance ; and the result is that 
foreign authors are constantly pre- 
sented to us in a garb so slovenly, 
that no company that was not serenely 
indifferent to the quality of literary 
workmanship would admit them at 
all. Those who have given their at- 
tention to this matter have sometimes 
wondered why in so benevolent a 
world no one has yet attempted to 
organise a Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Foreign Authors. These 
persons do not indeed always belong to 
the class described by philanthropists 
as deserving ; yet the wrongs inflicted 
on them, and the innocent helplessness 
of their attitude, should surely appeal 
to some generous soul. We may quote 
in illustration two or three passages 
selected at random from a current 
English version of one of Georges Oh- 
net’s novels ; not because it is much 
worse than many others of its kind, 
but because it is nearly as good. 

Ce fut pour Lucie la soirée décisive. Elle 
plut non seulement a ceux qui wavaient 
aucune propension a la traiter favorable- 
ment, mais encore a celui qui avait été ap- 
pelé pour la juger en dernier ressort. 

The evening was a decisive one for 
Lucie ; she not only succeeded in pleasing 
those who were in no way prepossessed in 
her favour, but also him who, as it were, 
had been convened to judge finally. 

Cétait sans étre payé de retour qwil 
s'acharnait & aimer quand Pamour était 
eriminel ! 

He was persistently indulging in a pas- 
sion not only unrequited but unhallowed 
besides ! 

Tl se dirigeat vers le pont de Dives. 

He took straight for the Dives Bridge. 

Est-ce que le comte a quarante ans? 
Parfaitement ; il vient de les avoir. 

Is the Count forty? Perfectly, just 
turned. 
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Il eut la pudeur de sa souffrance. 
His sufferings were too chaste, maybe 
too shamefaced for words. 


Aprés un séjour @une semaine & Grey 
House et un massacre comme il nen avait 
pas encore vu. 

After a week’s stay at Grey House and 
of partridge shooting like he had never 
witnessed. 


Il va nous tenir compagnie, & Madame 
de J. et & moi. 

He will keep us company, Madame 
de J. and I. 


Il suivit Vallée @un pas lent et la téte 
basse. 

He walked slowly up the garden, his 
head reclining on his breast. 


Sa femme était debout, immobile... et 
sans voix mais exprimant Vhorreur... par 
tout son étre, soulevé et pourtant inerte. 

His wife was standing rigid... and 

speechless but with horror written... in 
every limb of her body, morally upheaved, 
physically inert. 
Is not this enough to “morally up- 
heave” any novelist? We do not 
admire M. Ohnet’s writings : we fail to 
see any reason why the novel in question 
should have been translated at all; but 
we none the less feel for the unfortunate 
foreigner who is the victim of these 
indignities. The difficulty our neigh- 
bours find in mastering ovr language 
has often been deplored on the ground 
that it contributes to a lack of inter- 
national comprehension and_friendli- 
ness ; but it certainly has some advan- 
tages. We doubt if M. Ohnet would 
think the more kindly of us for know- 
ing English. 

We have not been able to discover 
any generally accepted canons of the 
translator’s art. Great men _ have 
touched upon the subject, but their 
utterances bear the character of casual 
suggestion rather than of serious ex- 
position. Roger Bacon’s views are 
admirable, and in a sense he covers the 
whole ground when he pronounces it 
necessary for every translator to under- 
stand three things,—his subject and 
the two languages from which and 
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into which he is translating.! But he 
abandons the topic too soon. The 
translator who lightheartedly under- 
took (according to Bacon) to translate 
Aristotle without knowing anything 
worth mentioning either of Greek or of 
philosophy, could not have been a mor- 
bidly conscientious person. And even 
when he emerges from medieval gloom 
into the broader day of the Renais- 
sance, he is still a little wanting in 
respect for his original. He draws 
no very fine distinctions between 
translating and adapting ; he thought 
more of edifying his readers than of 
being loyal to his author; he con- 
stantly cherished what Pope calls “ the 
chimerical insolent hope ” of improving 
him. Yet none the less we must 
recognise that the results he achieved 
are among the glories of the sixteenth 
century. It has seldom fallen to the 
lot of any man to bequeath to his 
country so costly a legacy as Luther 
did in his Bible; and we can under- 
stand, even while we lament, the 
superstitious reverence which so sadly 
frustrated the recent attempt at a 
revision of this great version. But 
Luther himself was not trammelled 
by any such sentiment for his text. 
He does not scruple, for instance, to 
substitute dimes and beeches for poplars 
and terebinths in such passages as 
Hosea iv. 13 and Isaiah vi. 13, not 
because he had any reason to suppose 
the prophets alluded to these trees ; 
but because German people were more 
familiar with them than with those 
mentioned in the original. The same 
motive probably accounts for his Ark 
being made of pine wood and his 
Tabernacle of fir, and for the intro- 
duction into the sombre landscape of 
desolated Edom (Isaiah xxxiv. 14) 
of the grotesque and very German 
Kobold in place of those dim terrors, 
the Hebrew Lilith and the Lamia of 
the Vulgate. 


' Opus Magus, De UTinirare GRAMMATIC2. 


Lord Berners’s translation of Frois- 
sart’s Chronicles, to turn from sacred 
things to profane, is another example of 
a version so bright and vigorous, so 
brimful of the spirit of the original, that 
to dwell upon mere verbal inaccuracies 
seems ungrateful carping. But anew 
edition of this old English classic (as, 
without offending French  suscepti- 
bilities, we may perhaps be permitted 
to call it) has been so lately published 
that our readers need have no 
difficulty in testing his lordship’s 
capacities for themselves.' 

But while in this as in every other 
craft we admit the right of the master 
to be in some sort a law to himself, 
this easy treatment of the text is by 
no means to be freely commended, 
And if the beneficent society which 
we have imagined were actually in 
existence, among the duties that it 
would no doubt enjoin upon the trans- 
lator faithfulness to the original 
would probably stand first. 

Like many other moral precepts this 
one of faithfulness cannot be practised 
without a good deal of what may be 
called mechanical support. The trans- 
lator may be well equipped in honesty 
and self-denial for the task; he may 
be ready to efface himself and his 
own views in order that his author 
shall stand forth unobscured. But he 
for whom these sacrifices are made 
will have little to thank him for if the 
translator’s first technical qualification 
is wanting ; we mean a knowledge of 
his own language. 

Every one who has watched a 
schoolboy wrestling with his allotted 
portion of Le Brocus, is aware that 
the difficulty consists less in making 
out the meaning of the French than 
in discovering an English equivalent 
for it. Long after the sense of the 


1 THE CHRONICLES OF FROISSART, trans- 
lated by John Bourchier, Lord Berners ; edited 
and reduced into one volume by G. C. Macau- 
lay. Globe Edition, Macmillan & Co., 1895. 
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phrase has been found with the aid of 
a dictionary, the boy will be feeling 
about helplessly for the English turn 
of the sentence which no dictionary 
gives him. Consider, again, how many 
cultivated people there are who can 
read a French or German novel to 
themselves with pleasure, who would 
be alarmed at the idea of reading the 
same story aloud in English without 
preparation. The everyday vocabu- 
lary of the average Englishman is far 
too limited to meet such calls upon it 
as are involved in the transfer of ideas 
and idioms from one tongue to another ; 
and the translator’s worst errors are in 
fact due, not to ignorance of the foreign 
language, but to inability to handle 
his own. It is this that leads him 
into the most grievous offence that a 
translator can commit, the sin of be- 
ing literal ; of being, that is to say, at 
once inaccurate and ineffective, unjust 
to the author and hopelessly fatiguing 
to the reader. To this, too, we must 
ascribe the exasperating practice of 
transferring foreign words direct into 
the English version. It may be as- 
sumed that we resort to a translation 
because we cannot readily follow the 
language of the original; is it then 
reasonable to credit us with sufficient 
penetration to interpret at a glance 
the most un-English word on the 
page ? 

If we ask how this necessary com- 
mand of language is to be acquired, 
we shall find that there is only 
one road to it. By dint of trans- 
lating one becomes a translator. The 
close and analytical study of good 
translations, either from or into Eng- 
lish, is of very great service ; and so 
is the reading of some familiar book 
in a tongue not quite so familiar. But 
this is only another way of saying that 
the relative value of words can only 
be learned by the continual handling of 
them; and in theory, at least, we 
all know this very well. 
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It is to be regretted that so few 
teachers of modern languages seem 
capable of imparting a working know- 
ledge of this branch of their subject. 
The failure is often due to the fact 
that the teacher is a foreigner, and 
imperfectly acquainted with the tongue 
of his scholars, who thereby miss, per- 
haps, the best opportunity they will 
ever have of developing their powers 
of precise and graceful expression. 

The difficulty naturally increases 
with the distance dividing the lan- 
guages with which the translator is 
dealing. It is easier for an English- 
man to succeed with German or 
Scandinavian than with French or 
Russian. For our own part we con- 
fess to having no Russian, but we are 
led to this conclusion by observing 
that many people find Russian writers 
very hard reading in English. The 
linguistic gulf between the Slav and 
the Saxon seems too wide to be 
bridged unless by exceptionally gifted 
experts. The Frenchman, by virtue, 
perhaps, of his wider literary sympa- 
thy, is here infinitely more successful. 

This brings us to the translator’s 
second requisite, which we take to be 
sympathy. His attitude need not be 
invariably and entirely devout, but if 
he himself is not in touch with his 
author he will hardly succeed in put- 
ting him in touch with the public. 
He will be tame and cold; correct, 
perhaps, but never inspiring, and not 
always even correct. For “in every- 
thing,” says M. Bourget, “sympathy 
is the one thing needful.” Apart from 
it we rarely meet with that fine insight 
into a writer’s mind that sometimes 
does more to illumine an obscure pas- 
sage than the highest linguistic attain- 
ments. The translator is not neces- 
sarily the commentator or the critic. 
““ What does he say?” is the question 
that immediately concerns him, not 
“What does he mean?” But the 
first can seldom be answered without 
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reference to the second ; and no trans- 
lation is more misleading than that 
which occupies itself merely with the 
writer’s mode of expression, and fails 
to take account of his mode of 
thought. 

We have said that the province of 
the translator is not that of the critic ; 
yet some critical instinct he must 
possess, and that of no mean order, if 
he is to solve aright the disputed point 
as to how much of the physiognomy 
of the original ought to be preserved. 
When a reviewer says of a work trans- 
lated from the Hungarian, that it 
reads as if it had been originally 
written in English, is he drawing at- 
tention to a merit or to adefect ? The 
phrase probably only implies that the 
translator's English is smooth and 
easy ; if it means more than this, it 
certainly does not convey an unmixed 
commendation. For nation is divided 
from nation by lines deeper than those 
that geography and politics have drawn ; 
and the difference between one lan- 
guage and another is not merely one 
of syntax and vocabulary, but of 
sentiment and flavour, of force and 
range. To obliterate the characteris- 
tics of the original form so completely 
that its foreign birth may be over- 
looked, may be a proof of literary in- 
genuity, but it is not good translating. 

Finally, it is well for the translator 
to recognise his limits. All literature 
is not his province. “A bishop said 
once to me,” writes Roger Ascham in 
Tue Scnootmaster, “‘ We have no 
need now of the Greek tongue when 
all things be translated into Latin.’ 
But the good man understood not 
that even the best translation is for 
mere necessity but an evil-imped wing 
to fly withal, or a heavy stump leg to 
go withal. Such, the higher they fly, 
the sooner they falter and fail; the 
faster they run, the ofter they stumble, 
and the sorer they fall.” With- 
out wholly accepting this brusque 
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and contemptuous verdict, we may 
agree with Ascham that it is wiser 
for the translator not to attempt too 
high a flight. There are writers whom 
it is impossible to render adequately 
into another language; and to this 
class the poets, with hardly an ex- 
ception, belong. 

Here we are conscious of treading 
on debatable ground, and there are 
great names to be quoted against us. 
But although a good translation of a 
foreign poet has certainly its uses, we 
cannot admit that an adequate repre- 
sentation of the original is ever to be 
reckoned among them. <A poet trans- 
lating a poet does, no doubt, achieve a 
measure of success ; but it is as poet 
rather than as translator that he suc- 
ceeds. In Pope’s Iliad and in Shelley’s 
Prologue to Faust, it is the genius of 
Pope and Shelley that confronts us, 
rather than that of Homer or Goethe ; 
the translator’s personality is too 
powerful to be hidden ; it haunts us at 
every turn. It is difficult to detach 
any writer, it is impossible to detach 
the poet from the terms he uses; the 
tampering with “the musical value 
and relation of words” (the phrase we 
think is Scherer’s) inseparable from 
the process of translation, must fatally 
affect such essentials of poetry as 
rhythm and cadence, and the inevit- 
ableness of word and phrase. The 
man who could discover an equivalent 
in any tongue for Milton’s “ liquid 
lapse of murmuring streams,” would 
certainly be a poet; but even then 
his poetry would not be Milton’s. 
The study of a good foreign version of 
one of Shakespeare’s plays will be 
found a useful argument; it is inter- 
esting, it is accurate, it is a conscien- 
tious, and in some places an impressive 
reproduction of the scenes and senti- 
ments that go to make up _ the 
play ; but how far is it from Shake- 
speare! Turn but to Othello’s words. 


“But yet the pity of it, Iago!” 
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One cannot say that “ Aber doch ist 
es Schade, Iago!” is not a fair render- 
ing, but the intolerable anguish of the 
speaker’s soul no longer pierces the 
sentence through and through. We 
have lost, perhaps only by a hairs- 
breadth, that cry of immortal pain. 

There are prose-writers who for the 
same reason are best left alone, writers 
whose style has a grace as subtle as 
the delicate odour of some rare essence 
that escapes if it be poured from one 
vessel to another. Pierre Loti, for 
example, in English is not Loti at 
all. 

It may be argued that were this 
opinion to become general a great 
many people would be deprived of 
any share in some of the masterpieces 
of literature. They would know 
nothing of the Divine Comepy; to 
them Béranger would be as Beowulf. 
But what is to be done? The most 
ingenious social reformer has yet to 
discover a means whereby whatever 
advantage may be derived from intel- 
lectual attainments shall be equally 
shared between those who have them, 
and those who have them not ; and in 
the meantime, since we cannot believe 
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that the translation of poetry will 
carry us very far in this direction, we 
see nothing for it but to accept the 
situation and to console ourselves by 
reading our own poets more diligently 
than we do. The expression of this 
opinion, however, need not alarm 
those who do not agree with it; for, 
as we are well aware, no argument 
that can be framed will deter the 
born translator from the task to which 
he feels called. It is unfortunate that 
the most impossible lyrics are the 
poems which he is specially inspired 
to attack ; but that is not his fault. 
He can no more refrain from turning 
Horace and Heine into English verse 
than Sindbad and his companions 
could refrain from approaching the 
wreck-strewn shores of the Mountain 
of Loadstone. Some unholy attraction 
of the same kind seems also to draw 
men to Faust; there is no other way 
of accounting for the large number of 
people who persist in translating that 
work into English, when the number 
of those who are impatient to read 
it in this tongue is so small. Of all 
the Faust-mysteries, this is not the 
least profound. 





MOLL CUTPURSE. 


Tue most illustrious woman of an 
illustrious age, Moll Cutpurse, has 
never lacked the recognition due to 
her genius. She was scarce of age 
when the town devoured in greedy 
admiration the first record of her 
pranks and exploits. A year later 
Middleton made her the heroine of a 
sparkling comedy. Thereafter she 
became the favourite of the rufflers, 
the commonplace of the poets. New- 
gate knew her, and Fleet Street ; her 
manly figure was as familiar in the 
Sear-Garden as at the Devil Tavern ; 
courted alike by the thief and his 
victim, for fifty years she lived a life 
brilliant as sunlight, many-coloured 
as arainbow. And she is remembered, 
after the lapse of centuries, not only 
as the Queen Regent of Misrule, the 
benevolent tyrant of cly-filers and 
heavers, of hacks and blades, but as 
the incomparable Roaring Girl, free 
of the play-house, who perchance pre- 
sided with Ben Jonson over the Parlia- 
ment of Wits. 

She was born in the Barbican at 
the heyday of England’s greatness, 
four years after the glorious defeat of 
the Armada, and had to her father an 
honest shoemaker. She came into the 
world (saith rumour) with her fist 
doubled, and even in the cradle gave 
proof of a boyish, boisterous disposi- 
tion. Her girlhood, if the word be not 
an affront to her mannish character, 
was as tempestuous as a wind-blown 
petticoat. A very “ tomrig and rump- 


scuttle,” she knew only the sports of 
boys: her warlike spirit counted no 
excuse too slight for a battle; and so 
valiant a lad was she of her hands, so 
well skilled in cudgel-play, that none 
ever wrested a victory from fighting 
Moll. While other girls were content 
to hem a kerchief or mark a sampler, 
Moll would escape to the Bear Garden, 
and there enjoy the sport of baiting, 
whose loyal patron she remained unto 
the end. That which most bitterly 
affronted her was the magpie talk of 
the wenches. ‘‘ Why,” she would ask in 
a fury of indignation, “why crouch 
over the fire with a pack of gossips, 
when the highway invites you to 
romance? Why finger a distaff, when 
a quarterstaff comes more aptly to 
your hand?” And thus she grew in 
age and stature, a stranger to the soft 
delights of her sex, her heart. still 
deaf to the trivial voice of love. Had 
not a wayward accident cumbered her 
with a kirtle, she would have sought 
death or glory in the wars ; she would 
have gone with Colonel Downe’s men 
upon the road; she would have sailed 
to the Spanish Main for pieces of 
eight. But the tyranny of woman- 
hood was as yet supreme, and the 
honest shoemaker, ignorant of his 
daughter’s talent, bade her take service 
at a respectable saddler’s, and thus 
suppress the frowardness of her pas- 
sion. Her rebellion instant. 
Never would she abandon the sword 
and the wrestling-booth for the harm- 


was 


Note.—For the benefit of the uninitiated we append a glossary of the terms in use among 


the various professions patronised by Moll and her friends. 


Rujilers, notorious rogues. C/y- 


filers, Divers, pickpockets. J/eavers, stealers of tradesmen’s books. Hacks, Blades, Rumpads, 


highwaymen. J i/e, the pickpocket. 


ceiver of stolen goods. 


Bung, the purse. 
Purchases, stolen goods. 


Rub, the runner. Fence, a re- 


To pinch, to steal. Prigs, thieves. 


Garnish, the footing paid by prisoners on first coming in. 
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less bodkin and the hearthstone of 
domesticity. Thereafter, being abso- 
lute in refusal, she was kidnapped by 
her friends and sent on board a ship, 
bound for Virginia and slavery. There, 
in the dearth of womankind, even so 
sturdy a wench as Moll might have 
found a master; but the enterprise 
was little to her taste, and, always 
resourceful, she escaped from ship- 
board before the captain had weighed 
his anchor. Henceforth she resolved 
her life should be free and chainless as 
the winds. Never more should needle 
and thread tempt her to a womanish 
inactivity. As Hercules, whose 
counterpart she was, changed his club 
for the distaff of Omphale, so would 
she put off the wimple and bodice of 
her sex for jerkin and galligaskins. 
If she could not allure manhood, then 
would she brave it. And though she 
might not cross swords with her 


country’s foes, at least she might levy 
tribute upon the unjustly rich, and 


confront an enemy wherever there was 
a full pocket. 

Her entrance into a gang of thieves 
was beset by no difficulty. The Bear- 
Garden, always her favourite resort, 
had made her acquainted with all the 
divers and rumpads of the town. 
The time, moreover, was favourable 
to enterprise, and once again was 
genius born into a golden age. The 
cutting of purses was an art brought 
to perfection, and already the more 
elegant practice of picking pockets was 
understood. The transition gave 
scope for endless ingenuity, and Moll 
was not slow in mastering the theory 
of either craft. It was a changing 
fashion of dress which forced a new 
tactic upon the thief; the pocket was 
invented, maybe, because the hanging 
purse was too easy a prey for the 
thievish scissors. But no sooner did 
the world conceal its wealth in 
pockets than the cly-filer was born 
to extract the booty with his long, 
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nimble fingers. And the trick was 
managed with an admirable fore- 
thought, which has been a constant 
example to after ages. The file 
was always accompanied by a bulk, 
whose duty it was to jostle and 
distract the victim while his pockets 
were rifled. The bung, or what 
not, was rapidly passed on to the 
attendant rub, who scurried off 
before the cry of Stop thief! could 
be raised. Thus was the craft of 
thieving practised when Moll 
enrolled a humble member of the 
gang. Yet nature had not endowed 
her with the qualities which ensure 
an active triumph. “The best signs 
and marks of a happy, industrious 
hand,” wrote the hoyden, “is a long 
middle finger, equally suited with 
that they call the fool’s or first 
finger.” Now, though she was never 
a clumsy jade, the practice of sword- 
play and quarterstaff had not refined 
the industry of her hands, which were 
the rather framed for strength than 
for delicacy. So that though she 
served a willing apprenticeship, and 
eagerly shared the risks of her chosen 
trade, the fear of Newgate and Tyburn 
weighed heavily upon her spirit, and she 
cast about her for a method of escape. 
sut avoiding the danger of discovery, 
she was loth to forego her just profit, 
and hoped that intelligence might 
atone for her sturdy, inactive fingers. 
Already she had endeared herself 
to the gang by unnumbered acts of 
kindness and generosity ; already her 
inflexible justice had made her 
umpire in many a difficult dispute. 
If a rascal could be bought off at 
the gallows’ foot, there was Moll 
with an open purse ; and so speedily 
did she penetrate all the secrets of 
thievish policy, that her counsel and 
comfort were soon _ indispensable. 
Here, then, was her opportunity. 
Always a diplomatist rather than a 
general, she gave up the battle-field 


was 
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for the council-chamber. She planned 
the robberies which defter hands 
achieved ; and, turning herself from 
cly-filer to fence, she received 
and changed to money all the watches 
and trinkets stolen by the gang. 
Were a citizen robbed upon the high- 
way, he straightway betook himself 
to Moll, and his property was presently 
returned him at a handsome price. 
Her house, in short, became a 
brokery. Hither the blades and 
divers brought their purchases, and 
sought the ransom; hither came the 
outraged victims to buy again the 
jewels and rings which thievish fingers 
had pinched. With prosperity her 
method improved, until at last her 
statesmanship controlled the remotest 
details of the craft. Did one of 
her gang get to work overnight 
and carry off a wealthy swag, she 
had due intelligence of the affair 
betimes next morning, so that, fur- 
nished with an inventory of the booty, 
she might make a just division, or be 
prepared for the advent of the right- 
ful owner. Thus she gained a com- 
plete ascendency over her fellows. 
And once her position was assured, she 
came forth a pitiless autocrat. Hence- 
forth the gang existed for her pleasure, 
not she for the gang’s ; and she was 
as urgent to punish insubordination 
as is an empress to avenge the heinous 
sin of treason. The pickpocket who 
had claimed her protection knew no 
more the delight of freedom. If he 
dared conceal the booty that was his, 
he had an enemy more powerful than 
the law, and many a time did con- 
tumacy pay the last penalty at 
the gallows. But the faithful also 
had their reward, for Moll never 
deserted a comrade, and while she 
lived in perfect safety herself she 
knew well how to contrive the safety 
of others. Nor was she content 
merely to discharge those duties of 
the fence for which an instinct of 
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statecraft designed her. Her restless 
brain seethed with plans of plunder, 
and if her hands were idle it was her 
direction that emptied half the pockets 
in London. Having drilled her army 
of divers to an unparalleled activity, 
she cast about for some fresh method 
of warfare, and thus enrolled a regi- 
ment of heavers, who would: lurk at 
the mercers’ doors for an opportunity 
to carry off ledgers and account-books. 
The price of redemption was fixed by 
Moll herself, and until the mercers 
were aroused by frequent losses to a 
quicker vigilance, the trade was profit- 
ably secure. 

Meanwhile new clients were ever 
seeking her aid, and, already empress 
of the thieves, she presently aspired 
to the friendship and patronage of 
the highwaymen. Though — she 
did not dispose of their booty, she 
was appointed their banker, and vast 
was the treasure entrusted to the 
coffers of honest Moll. Now, it was 
her pride to keep only the best com- 
pany, for she hated stupidity worse 
than a clumsy hand, and they were 
men of wit and spirit who frequented 
her house. Thither came the famous 
Captain Hind, the Regicides’ inveter- 
ate enemy, whose lofty achievements 
Moll, with an amiable extravagance, 
was wont to claim for her own. 
Thither came the still more notorious 
Mull Sack, who once emptied Crom- 
well’s pocket on the Mall, and whose 
courage as formidable as _ his 
rough-edged tongue. Another favour- 
ite was the ingenious Crowder, whose 
humour it was to take the road 
habited like a bishop, and who 
surprised the victims of his greed 
with ghostly counsel. Thus it was a 
merry party that assembled in the 
lady’s parlour, loyal to the memory of 
the martyred King, and quick to fling 
back an offending pleasantry. But 
the house in Fleet Street was a 
refuge as well as a resort, the sanc- 
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tuary of a hundred rascals whose 
misdeeds were not too flagrantly dis- 
covered. For, while Moll always 
allowed discretion to govern her 
conduct, while she would risk no pres- 
ent security for a vague promise of ad- 
vantages to come, her secret influence 
in Newgate made her more powerful 
than the hangman and the whole 
bench of judges. There was no turn- 
key who was not her devoted servitor, 
but it was the clerk of Newgate to 
whom she and her family were most 
deeply beholden. This was one Ralph 
Briscoe, as pretty a fellow as ever 
deserted the law for a bull-baiting. 
Though wizened and clerkly in 
appearance, he was of a_ high 
stomach; and Moll was heard 
to declare that had she not been 
sworn to celibacy, she would have 
cast an eye upon the faithful Ralph, 
who obedient to her behests 
whether at a Gaol-Delivery or Bear- 
Garden. For her he would pack a 
jury or get a reprieve ; for him she 
would bait a bull with the fiercest dogs 
in London. Why then should she 
fear the law, when the clerk of New- 
gate and Gregory the hangman fought 
upon her side ? 

For others the arbiter of life and 
death, she was only thrice in an un- 
exampled career confronted with the 
law. Her first occasion of arrest 
was so paltry that it brought discredit 
only on the constable. This jack-in- 
office, a very Dogberry, encountered 
Moll returning down Ludgate Hill from 
some merrymaking, a lanthorn carried 
pompously before her. Startled by her 
attire he questioned her closely, and 
receiving insult for answer, promptly 
carried her to the Round House. 
The customary garnish made her free 
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of the prison, and next morning a - 


brief interview with the Lord Mayor 
restored Moll to liberty but not to 
forgetfulness. She had yet to wreak 
her vengeance upon the constable for 
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a monstrous affront, and hearing 
presently that he had a rich uncle in 
Shropshire, she killed the old gentle- 
man (in imagination) and made the 
constable his heir. Instantly a _ re- 
tainer, in the true garb and accent of 
the country, carried the news to Dog- 
berry, and sent him off to Ludlow on 
the costliest of fool’s errands. He 
purchased a horse and set forth joy- 
ously as became a man of property, 
but he limped home, broken in purse 
and spirit, the hapless object of ridi- 
cule and contempt. Perhaps he guessed 
the author of this sprightly outrage ; 
but Moll, for her part, was far too 
finished a humorist to reveal the truth, 
and hereafter she was content to swell 
the jesting chorus. Her second en- 
counter with justice was no mere 
pleasantry, and it only her 
marvellous generalship that snatched 
her career from untimely ruin and 
herself from the clutch of Master 
Gregory. Two of her emissaries had 
encountered a farmer in Chancery 
Lane. They spoke with him first at 
Smithfield, and knew that his pocket 
was well lined with bank-notes. An 
improvised quarrel at a tavern-door 
threw the farmer off his guard, and 
though he defended the money, his 
watch was snatched from his fob and 
duly carried to Moll. The next day 
the victim, anxious to repurchase his 
watch, repaired to Fleet Street, where 
Moll generously promised to recover 
the stolen property. But unhappily 
security had encouraged recklessness, 
and as the farmer turned to leave he 
espied his own watch hanging with 
other trinkets upon the wall. With 
a rare discretion he held his peace 
until he had called a constable to his 
aid, and this time the Roaring Girl was 
lodged in Newgate, with an ugly 
crime laid to her charge. Committed 
for trial, she demanded that the watch 
should be left in the constable’s keep- 
ing, and, pleading not guilty when the 
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sessions came round, insisted that her 
watch and the farmer’s were not the 
same. The farmer, anxious to ac- 
knowledge his property, demanded the 
constable to deliver the watch, that it 
might be sworn to in open court ; but 
when the constable put his hand to 
his pocket the only piece of damning 
evidence had vanished, stolen by the 
nimble fingers of one of Moll’s officers. 
Thus with admirable trickery and a 
perfect sense of dramatic effect she 
contrived her escape, and never again 
ran the risk of a sudden discovery. 
For experience brought caution in its 
train, and though this wiliest of fences 
lived almost within the shadow of 
Newgate, though she was as familiar 
in tue prison yard as at the Globe 
Tavern, her nightly resort, she obeyed 
the rules of life and law with so pre- 
cise an exactitude that suspicion could 
never fasten upon her. Her kingdom 
was midway between robbery and 
justice. And as she controlled the 
mystery of thieving so, in reality, she 
meted out punishment to the evil-doer. 
Honest citizens were robbed with 
small risk to life or property. For 
Moll always frowned upon violence, 
and was ever ready to restore the 
booty for a fair ransom. And the 
thieves, driven by discipline to a certain 
humanity, plied their trade with an 
obedience and orderliness hitherto un- 
known. Mboll’s then mean 
achievement. But her career was not 
circumscribed by her trade, and the 
toaring Girl, the dare-devil companion 
of the wits and bloods, enjoyed a fame 
no less glorious than the Queen of 
Thieves. 

* Enter Moll in a frieze jerkin and 
a black safeguard.’’ Thus in the old 
comedy she comes upon the stage ; 
and truly it was by her clothes that 
she was first notorious. By accident 
«& woman, by habit a man, she must 
needs invent a costume proper to her 
pursuits. But she was no shrieking 
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reformer, no fanatic spying regenera- 
tion in a pair of breeches. Only in 
her attire she showed her wit; and 
she went toa bull-baiting in such a 
dress as well became her favourite 
sport. She was not of those who 
“walk in spurs but never ride.” 
The jerkin, the doublet, the  galli- 
gaskins were put on to serve the 
practical purposes of life, not to 
attract the policeman or the spinster. 
And when a petticoat spread its 
ample folds beneath the doublet, not 
only was her array handsome, but it 
symbolised the career of one who was 
neither man nor woman, and yet 
both. After a while, however, the 
petticoat seemed too tame for her 
stalwart temper, and she exchanged 
it for the great Dutch slop, habited 
in which unseemly garment she is 
pictured in the ancient prints. Up 
and down the town she romped and 
scolded, earning the name which 
Middleton gave her in her green 
girlhood. “She has the spirit of 
four great parishes,” says the wit in 
the comedy, “and a voice that will 
drown all the city.” But she was no 
mere braggart, and knew well how to 
carry her threats into action. If a 
gallant stood in the way she drew 
upon him in an instant, and he must 
be a clever swordsman to hold his 
ground against the tomboy who had 
laid low the German fencer himself. 
A good fellow always, she had ever 
a merry word for the passer-by, and 
so sharp was her tongue that none 
ever put a trick upon her. Not to 
know Moll was to be inglorious, and 
she “slipped from one company to 
another like a fat eel between a 
Dutchman’s _ fingers.” Now at 
Parker’s Ordinary, now at the Bear- 
frequented only the 
haunts of men, and not until old age 
came upon her did endure 
patiently the presence of women. 
Her voice and speech were suited 
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to the galligaskin. She was a true 
disciple of Maitre Francois, hating 
nothing so much as mincing obscenity, 
and if she flavoured her discourse 
with many a blasphemous quip, the 
blasphemy was “not so malicious 
as customary.” Like the blood she 
was, she loved good ale and wine; 
and she regarded it among her proudest 
titles to renown that she was the 
first of women to smoke _ tobacco. 
Many was the pound of best Virginian 
that she bought of Mistress Gallipot, 
and the pipe, with monkey, dog, and 
eagle, is her constant emblem. Her 
antic attire, the fearless courage of 
her pranks, now and again involved 
her in disgrace or even jeopardised 
her freedom; but her unchanging 
gaiety made light of disaster, and still 
she laughed and rollicked in defiance 
of prude and pedant. 

Her companion in many a 
tastical adventure was 
Vintner of Cheapside, that same 
Banks who taught his horse to 
dance and shod him with 
Now once upon a_ time 
witty sport was devised between 
them. The Vintner bet Moll £20 
that she would not ride from Charing 
Cross to Shoreditch astraddle on 
horseback, in breeches and doublet, 
boots and spurs. The hoyden took 
him up in a moment, and added of 
her own devilry a trumpet and 
banner. She set out from Charing 
Cross bravely enough, and a trumpeter 
being an unwonted spectacle, the 
eyes of all the town were clapped 
upon her. Yet none knew her until 
she reached Bishopsgate, where an 
orange-wench set up the ery, “ Moll 
Cutpurse on horseback!” Instantly 
the cavalier surrounded by a 
noisy mob. Some would have torn 
her from the saddle for an imagined 
insult upon womanhood, others, more 
wisely minded, laughed at the prank 
with good-humoured merriment. But 
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every minute the throng grew denser 
and it had fared hardly with 
roystering Moll, had not a wedding 
and the arrest of a debtor presently 
distracted the gaping idlers. As the 
mob turned to gaze at the fresh 
wonder, she spurred her horse until 
she gained Newington by an un- 
frequented lane. There she waited 
until night should cover her progress 
to Shoreditch, and thus peacefully 
she returned home to lighten the 
Vintner’s pocket of twenty pounds. 
But the fame of the adventure 
spread abroad, and that the scandal 
should not be repeated Moll was 
summoned before the Court of Arches 
to answer a charge of appearing 
publicly in mannish apparel. The 
august tribunal had no terror for 
her, and she received her sentence to 
do penance in a white sheet at 
Paul’s Cross during morning-service 
on a Sunday with an audacious 
contempt. “They might as_ well 
have shamed a black dog as me,” 
she proudly exclaimed; and why 
should she dread the white sheet, 
when all the spectators looked with 
a lenient eye upon her professed dis- 
comfiture? Fora halfpenny,'said she, 
she would have travelled to every 
market-town of England in the guise 
of a penitent, and having tippled off 
three quarts of sack she swaggered 
to Paul’s Cross in the maddest of 
humours. But not all the courts on 
earth could lengthen her petticoat, or 
contract the Dutch slop by a single 
fold. For a while, perhaps, she 
chastened her costume, yet she soon 
reverted to the ancient mode, and to 
her dying day went habited as a 
man. 

As bear-baiting was the passion of 
her life, so she was scrupulous in the 
care and training of her dogs. She 
gave them each a trundle-bed, wrap- 
ping them from the cold in sheets and 
blankets, while their food would not 
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have dishonoured a gentleman’s table. 
Parrots, too, gave a sense of colour 
and companionship to her house ; and 
it was in this love of pets, and 
her devotion to cleanliness, that she 
showed a trace of dormant womanhood. 
Abroad a ribald and a scold, at home 
she was the neatest of housewives, and 
her parlour, with its mirrors and its 
manifold ornaments, was the envy of 
the neighbours. Thus her trade filour- 
ished, and she lived a life of comfort, 
of plenty even, until the Civil War 
threw her out of work. When an 
unnatural conflict set the whole coun- 
try at loggerheads, what occasion was 
there for the honest prig? And it is 
not surprising that, like all the gentle- 
men adventurers of the age, Moll re- 
mained most stubbornly loyal to the 
King’s cause. She made the conduit 
in Fleet Street run with wine when 
Charles came to London in 1638 ; 
and it was her amiable pleasantry to 
give the name of Strafford to a clever, 
cunning bull, and to dub the dogs that 
assailed him Pym, Hampden, and the 
rest; andright heartily didshe applaud 
the courage of Strafford as he threw 
off his unwary assailants. So long as 
the quarrel lasted, she was compelled 
to follow a profession more ancient 
than the fence’s ; for there is one pas- 
sion which war itself cannot extin- 
guish. But once the King had laid his 
head “down as upon a bed,” once the 
Protector had proclaimed his suprem- 
acy, the industry of the road revived ; 
and there was not a single diver or 
rumpad that did not declare eternal 
war upon the black-hearted regicides. 
With a laudable devotion to her 
chosen cause, Moll despatched the 
most experienced of her gang to rob 
Lady Fairfax on her way to church ; 
and there is a tradition that the 
Roaring Girl, hearing that Fairfax 
would pass by Hounslow, rode forth 
to meet him, and with her own voice 
bade him stand and deliver. One 
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would like to believe it; yet it is 
searce credible. If Fairfax had spent 
the balance of an ignominious career 
in being plundered by a band of loyal 
brigands, he would not have had time 
to justify the innumerable legends of 
pockets emptied and pistols levelled at 
his head. Moreover, Moll herself was 
laden with years, and she had always 
preferred the council-chamber to the 
battlefield. But it is certain that, 
with Captain Hind and Mull Sack to 
aid, she schemed many a clever plot 
against the Roundheads, and nobly 
she played her part in avenging the 
martyred King. 

Thus she declined into old age, 
attended, like Queen Mary, by 
her maids, who would card, reel, 
spin, and beguile her leisure with 
singing. Though her spirit 
was untamed, the burden of her years 
compelled her to a tranquil life. She, 
who formerly never missed a_bull- 
baiting, must now content herself with 
tick-tack. Her fortune, besides, had 
been wrecked in the Civil War. 
Though silver shells still jingled in 
her pocket, time was she knew the 
rattle of the yellow boys. But she 
never lost courage, and died at last of 
a dropsy, in placid contentment with 
her lot. Assuredly she was born at a 
time well suited to her genius. Had 
she lived to-day, she might have been 
a “ Pioneer”; she might even have dis- 
cussed some paltry problem of sex in 
a printed obscenity. In her own freer, 
wiser age, she was not man’s detractor, 
but his rival; and if she never knew 
the passion of love, she was always 
loyal to the obligation of friendship. 
By her will she left twenty pounds to 
celebrate the Second Charles’s restora- 
tion to his kingdom; and you con- 
template her career with the single 
regret that she died a brief year before 
the red wine, thus generously bestowed, 
bubbled at the fountain. 
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WueEN we were boys, the season of 
the year which promised the most 
glorious possibilities was that incle- 
ment time of mid-winter in which it 
was likely that we might be blessed 
by a heavy fall of snow. The cold 
weather drives most wild things nearer 
the haunts of man and the crumbs 
thrown, in charity, from his window 
and the scraps, in carelessness, from 
his back-door. The big woods then 
are but skeletons, save for the peren- 
nial foliage of an occasional fir. The 


wealth of their leafage is stripped, and 
the birds find better covert in those 
great fences of the western counties 
where the yellow grasses make a tangle 
with the bare limbs of thorn and hazel 


and bramble. 

At such a season each sheltered 
nook of the hedge-banks, where the 
overhanging grass gave some sort of a 
shelter from the east wind, would be 
occupied by a field-fare or red-wing 
feebly scratching where the soil was 
least frostbound, feebly flying thence 
with stiff wings over the snow, soon to 
return to the sheltering bank, and 
again to be hunted forth. In a hard 
winter we would kill many, would 
find many dead already, without any 
effort of ours, dead of cold and of lack 
of food. How was food to be got by 
these creatures with their soft bills, 
when all the world was iron-bound in 
frost beneath a coverlet of snow ? 
Then, too, it was that we might hope 
to track to its form a rabbit, and run- 
ning to our friend, the gardener of 
our next neighbour (our close and 
well-beloved friend, because he had a 
gun), bring him to steal over the snow 
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and shoot the rabbit in his form, even 
as he sat. We had not the slightest 
doubt that this friend of ours was one 
of the very finest shots; in fact it is 
not too much to say that we deemed 
him the finest shot in all the world, 
with his single-barrelled muzzle-loader 
which he loaded with such infinite 
care and pain. In the first place he 
quite gave us to understand that there 
were no better shots; and in the 
second place we cannot recall that we 
ever saw him miss, which is a great 
deal to say. It is true that one can 
now recognise that his ambition was 
moderate ; he never committed the 
imprudence of risking his reputation 
by firing at an object that moved ; 
he always waited until it stopped. 
Neither did he fire then without pro- 
longed aim, the gun being very slowly 
raised, held to the shoulder an im- 
mensely long time, with the left eye 
hermetically closed the while. A 
wider knowledge has led us to place 
others before him merely as marks- 
men; but as a stalker he was cer- 
tainly skilful, for, though a very large, 
heavy man, he would creep down a 
hedge-side making himself “as small 
rat,” according to his own 
simile, or, at all events, so small that 
the wood-pigeon, contemplating the 
face of nature from the top branches 
of the high elm-tree which grew out 
of the hedge-bank, did not observe 
him neither while he crept down 
along the hedge, nor while he slowly 
raised his single-barrelled gun and 
took his long, monocular aim ; nor, 
indeed, was aware of any hostile 
presence until it found itself, in re- 
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sponse to the thundering discharge 
of the heavily-loaded piece, tumbling 
head-downwards through the tree, 
with a wonderful inability to avoid 
the branches and a refusal on the 
part of its wings to give it any sort 
of aerial support. So the deadly 
marksman picked it up and finished 
it off by giving its head a few taps 
on the gun-barrel, while we hurried 
up to compliment him as his skill 
deserved and to admire the beautiful 
pearly tints on the pigeon’s neck. 
Had these been his only achieve- 
ments,—the killing of the wood- 
pigeons and of the rabbits which we 
marked down for him in the snow— 
we might have thought less highly 
of his prowess than we did, for on 
these occasions he always took the 
quarry. But in return he would 
always shoot for us any bird whose 
bright plumage or other qualities 
(which were not edible) made it pre- 
cious to us. All quarry useful for the 
pot he took home with him to cheer 
his little red-cheeked children ; but he 
was always ready to expend powder 
and shot, in economical measure, on 
small birds for our museum of Natural 
History. 

The appearance of the red-wings 
and field-fares coincidently with the 
weather from which they 
seemed to suffer so badly, gave us 
much food for speculation. We could 
understand the ways of the swallows 
and warblers, who came to us in the 
summer and flew for the winter to 
warmer lands; we could even have 
understood the manners of these 
migratory thrushes if they had seemed 
to enjoy the cold. But clearly they 
did not: multitudes died of the 
severe weather; yet we were told 
that in the summer time, when our 
weather was warm, these birds sought 
colder climes. It all seemed very 
inexplicable, then, and we could only 
conjecture that these were very foolish 
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creatures who did not know what was 
good for them. Later we grew to 
learn that the movements of birds 
are determined by questions of food 
rather than of temperature ; though 
doubtless the supplies of food are 
under the influence of temperature, 
and so too, indirectly, the birds. And 
we might have known further, had we 
ever read the newspapers, and had 
the papers of that date taken to pub- 
lishing the weather-reports among 
their daily news, that the thrushes 
did not congregate in our neighbour- 
hood only when our weather was cold, 
but also, and more particularly, when 
it was cold weather to the eastward, 
and generally over the island. Then, 
finding the ground hard to their bills, 
they would keep pushing down to the 
milder climate of the western counties 
where they would be more likely to 
find their food in a soil that was not 
iron-bound. This question of supply 
seems to be at the root of most of the 
movements of birds, and if thoroughly 
understood might explain much that 
is yet obscure. No one, for instance, 
has yet explained (to the satisfaction 
of any but himself) the hard and fast 
line which the nightingale has drawn 
across England as the western bound- 
ary of his migration ; and though he 
sings night and day he tells us nothing 
of his reasons. 

It is with shame we have to con- 
fess that we cannot remember the 
first occasion of our firing a gun, 
though we can well recall the manner 
in which it was pressed to the right 
shoulder by a grown man standing 
behind, while his arm guided us to 
hold the barrel at the proper angle. 
Our dog, Viper, remembers those first 
great occasions, looking back out of 
the dim shadowland of the dog’s here- 
after; we can be confident that he 
remembers, for his wild excitement 
over it, his yelps and bounds, are 
sensible presences to us now. 
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Whether we killed or no, is 
forgotten, and the nature of the 
quarry we aimed at. But there re- 
mains a conviction that we kept our 
eyes open, unlike our friend the gar- 
dener; and that was even more 
creditable in those days than it is 
now, for if the cap fitted loosely you 
were very likely to get some stray 
powder blown into your eye. 

The loading of a gun was no small 
thing for a boy to learn at that 
remote period. It was not a mere 
matter of opening the breech and 
fitting in a cartridge. First the powder 
had to be poured in, and a wad 
rammed down upon that; then the 
shot and another wad ; finally the cap 
had to be put on the nipple, after 
carefully noting that the nipple-hole 
was not blocked and that the grains 
of powder were peeping up ready for 
ignition. If the hole was in any way 
blocked it was necessary to search out 
the obstruction with a pin. It was 
highly desirable, moreover, that each 
step in the loading should be taken in 
its own order. Obviously it was a 
bad plan to pour in the shot before 
the powder, or ram down a wad first 
of all; but it was above all things 
impressed upon us that the cap should 
be put on last. Authority very pro- 
perly represented that, if the hammers 
should be released by the jar of ram- 
ming, no harm would be done if the 
detonating cap were not on the 
nipple ; whereas, if the hammer de- 
scended on the cap while we were in 
process of ramming home, it was 
likely that the ramrod would be fired 
right through the rammer’s body, so 
far as that body should remain recog- 
nisable. In point of fact we never 
did know a hammer to be released by 
the ramming, but no doubt there was 
a chance of it in cheap guns with 
inferior locks. Authority had every 
justification of its wisdom in this 
regard. 
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It was a tedious business, this 
loading, in ordinary; but how im- 
mensely more exasperating when one 
was in the middle of a covey nicely 
scattered among the turnips, and get- 
ting up, one by one, all round. Not 
that any such fortune as this was 
ever ours in the early days of our 
shooting with the gun. The first 
mark at which we practised was the 
flame of a candle in a room. We 
soon learned to snuff this out with 
the blow of the cap at a considerable 
number of paces. Next we began to 
wage war against all the small birds 
in the familiar haunts, and, shooting 
them sitting without any sense of 
shame, soon found our hands more 
than full of taxidermy. We recog- 
nised one disadvantage in the use of 
the gun, namely, that the quarry that 
fell to it was usually more badly 
mangled than had been the case with 
the victims of the catapult. The latter 
fell to a single pellet ; the former often 
received a dozen. Nevertheless we 
appreciated that the muzzle-loader 
was a far more deadly weapon, though 
by this time the sticks of our favourite 
catapults were so jagged with comme- 
morative notches, that they felt some- 
thing like the surface of a fir-cone. 
But with the gun one might hope 
for such large quarry! Rabbits and 
wood-pigeons were now no longer 
above our ambitions. A wood-pigeon, 
indeed, was one of our earliest 
triumphs. At the foot of the kitchen- 
garden was a bed of winter cabbages, 
and whenever the snow made other 
food hard to come by the wood-pigeons 
loved to settle among those juicy 
leaves. The upper windows of the 
house commanded this bed, and if 
from that point of vantage one saw 
certain gray forms moving among 
the cabbage-tops as they peeped 
up through their coverlet of snow, 
then forthwith, rushing to that be- 
loved room on the ground-floor, one 
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would proceed to the hasty loading of 
the gun with its heaviest charge of 
powder and biggest shot,—for wood- 
pigeons were very large game indeed, 
and their feathers strong and bony. 
Of course, in four cases out of five, 
by the time this long process had 
been accomplished, the pigeons had 
been frightened away; or Viper, de- 
feating all attempts to elude him, would 
come barking with joy at the sight of 
the gun; or Authority would throw 
open a window (with noise enough to 
scare away every bird within miles) 
just to ask, out of sheer idle impertin- 
ence, where one was going. But on the 
fifth attempt none of these exasperat- 
ing misadventures happened. Boyhood 
crept unnoticed of Authority, of Viper, 
or of pigeons, over the snowy lawn, 
up to the quickset thorn hedge of 
the kitchen-garden, peeped through 
a partial gap in the fence, saw three 
beautiful wood-pigeons (more big and 
beautiful, to Boyhood’s seeming, than 
pigeons had ever appeared before), 
quietly, contentedly, and unsuspici- 
ously walking hither and _ thither 
among the cabbages and _ picking 
wedges out of the leaves. Then Boy- 
hood, with its heart going at a pro- 
digious pace, raised the gun, and, 
poking it through the gap, brought it 
to bear on the nearest pigeon. Bang ! 
and there is a flapping of great wings ; 
pigeons go cleaving their way up into 
the gray sky,—only two pigeons, and 
on the ground there had been three ! 
The smoke is clearing; yes—there 
a pigeon really lies! Even from here 
the red line can be seen pulsing from 
his neck and staining the snow. It 
is infinitely tantalising to have to run 
round a hundred yards, for this quick- 
set hedge is not negotiable ; it is very 
hard to believe (so accustomed does 
Boyhood grow to disappointment) that 
the pigeon really will be there by the 
time the cabbages are reached. Yet 
there the pigeon is, sure enough: no 
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miracle, as one had expected, had 
been wrought to carry it away; and 
Boyhood soon is assured by holding 
in eager hands its warm, beautiful, 
solid body. There is no doubt about 
it ; Boyhood has killed a wood-pigeon, 
and henceforward will go about 
among its fellows feeling at least two 
inches taller. It is wonderful what a 
sufficing joy that wood-pigeon affords 
for a whole day at least. One does 
not so much want to go forth and 
kill another as to stay at home and 
look at this one, to stroke it and feel 
it and make sure that it is real. 
One is so busied, for the day, with 
admiration, that not until the mor- 
row can one find time for the more 
practical business of skinning it. The 
cook has promised that she will dress 
the body afterwards, though she con- 
sents with a certain shamefastness, as 
though she deemed it a little indeli- 
cate to exercise her professional func- 
tions on a carcase thus denuded. But 
after the pigeon has been skinned, and 
his body eaten, Boyhood awakes to 
the fact that there are still other 
wood-pigeons in the world: the one 
that has been killed becemes merely a 
delightful memory ; and wood-pigeons 
in the flesh and feathers, still to be 
killed, become again the great reali- 
ties of life. 

No step in life appears so great as 
this, in the retrospect, since the day 
that one killed one’s first small bird. 
That former step was biggest of all ; 
for by it one became, out of a boy who 
had killed nothing, a boy who had 
killed a bird. The latter step made a 
boy who had killed a wood-pigeon out 
of a boy who had killed blackbirds 
and thrushes ; it was immense, but it 
did not add so infinitely to one’s self- 
respect as the other. By the former 
one became something, whereas one 
had been nothing; but by the latter 
one merely became something bigger, 
whereas one had been something less. 

EE 
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The former step made a difference in 
kind ; the latter, merely in degree. 

But it was a difference not merely 
in degree, but in kind, to have become 
a boy whose natural weapon was the 
gun, instead of a boy whose natural 
weapon was the catapult. For the 
present the world seemed to have 
nothing to offer one that was not 
within one’s reach. Our ambition 
took wings. Hitherto the modest 
circuit of the garden, the orchard, 
and the neighbouring fields, with oc- 
casional excursions to a certain well- 
beloved wood, had sufficed for us. 
Now, fully armed with a double-bar- 
relled gun, this restricted area seemed 
quite insufficient. There was, at times, 
much to attract one even in these few 
fields. Starlings would come in big 
flocks in the winter-time: there were 
wood-pigeons, as has been seen, to be 
had for the stalking; and there were 
a few rabbits in the great bank of the 
stream which wandered down to the 
river, but these rabbits, from constant 
hunting, were of preternatural acute- 
ness. Yet all these were attractive 
quarry, and edible,—which was an 
added charm, for nothing is more 
fascinating to Boyhood than to find 
itself being fed and satisfied by the 
prey that has fallen to its own hunt- 
ing ; it puts Boyhood into immediate 
touch and kinship with the hunters 
and trappers of the story-books. In 
the hard weather, too, there were the 
field-fares and the red-wings, which 
were an easy prey and excellent for 
the pot. Times begin to be hard for 
the kitchen-maid when Boyhood goes 
gunning in the winter and expects all 
that he kills to be plucked. 

Our favourite wood, though we were 
given free access to it for bird-nesting, 
and though tacitly we were permitted 
to do our worst in it with the cata- 
pult, was great Taboo to the gun. 
But some two miles from home, where 
the river goes out into the sea, was a 
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great marshy common or burrows, 
with sand-hills on the seaward side, 
which seemed as if it were made to 
be a perpetual joy to gunning Boy- 
hood. Being common-land, all had a 
right of access and of shooting ; there 
was no preservation. And if the birds 
and creatures that frequented it were 
made wondrous cunning by the con- 
stant persecutions of the long-shore 
gunners, their wiliness made them 
only the more attractive quarry to a 
boy to whom a snipe and a brace of 
sandpipers seemed a tolerable reward 
for a day of toil. Had this been the 
maximum of the possible bag it is 
likely, indeed, that even Boyhood at 
its keenest might have wearied. The 
delightful thing about it was, that 
there was no maximum, no limit ; one 
might kill any number of things ; the 
prospect was infinite. For besides 
the common-land proper, there were 
marshy meadows adjoining, over which 
one had virtually an equal right of 
shooting, for they were so far from 
houses that one was little likely to be 
interfered with. And in some of these 
meadows one has known of a covey of 
partridges which Boyhood could pur- 
sue, with beating heart and utter un- 
concern of such mundane restrictions as 
game-licenses, a whole day long. Once, 
even, a far-wandering cock-pheasant 
had been seen in one of the tangled 
hedgerows. Then, away out at the 
other side of the common was a great 
bed of tall sharp rushes whose stems 
were multitudinously adorned with 
cocoons of the six-spot burnet moth ; 
and among these one has seen, in 
fleeting glimpses, the form of a hare 
(“as big as a great donkey,” in Joe’s 
phrase),—has seen, but has never 
slain, so that there remains the con- 
tinual expectation of seeing again. 
Among the sand-hills, too, were many 
burrows of rabbits and some of them 
not untenanted. Some of them had 
curious tenants, not of the furry four- 
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footed nature of their excavators, but 
duck-billed, mottled, web-footed birds ; 
sheldrakes, in fact, which in that 
country are called burrow-ducks for 
choice. 

In the midst of this great common 
of marshland was a big shallow pond 
fed by the streams which came down 
from the furze-clad steeps above the 
cliffs from which we took the jack- 
daws. A sluggish, muddy-bottomed 
river led from this pond to the 
estuary. It was in this pond that, 
long ago, before coming to years of 
gunning discretion, we had been 
wading after eels, while Viper 
looked on uneasily, like a hen at its 
ducklings, from the bank. <A wedge- 
shaped ripple in the water came to- 
wards us, led by a black dot; the 
whole arrangement meaning a swim- 
ming water-rat, whose head formed 
the dot at the apex. A hand gripped 
at him, missed his head and his body, 
but grabbed him fast by the tail. He 
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turned and gripped the small hand of 
the grabber; but the grabber held 
tight, and so did the rat. Viper’s 
excitement was fever-hot ; so hot as 
nearly, but not quite, to induce him 
to take to the water, for which he had 
an almost feline distaste. Boy and rat 
came to the bank together, and not 
till Viper had the rat across the back 
did the little beast let go. After- 
wards Boyhood got much praise for 
not letting the rat go when he bit, 
though what harm he did any one in 
that pond is not evident. That how- 
ever is the way of Authority; the 
generalities of Authority know no ex- 
ception ; rats are to be killed, boys 
are to be scolded, the devil is to be 
resisted,—universally. Even in this 
sentence one has committed a serious 
error, for one used to be told that it 
showed lack of reverence to write the 
name of his Satanic majesty in our 
Sunday exercises with a small “ d.” 
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In the vast majority of English 
rural districts one has about as much 
chance of finding a group of genuine 
peasant-farmers as of flushing a bevy 
of quail. It may be that you will 
by careful search light upon an odd 
one among the half-dozen large 
farms which make up the parish of 
Plumstead Episcopi. But as a class 
the peasant-farmers are gone; gone so 
long ago indeed that throughout great 
sections of England their very por- 
traits have faded, and it is only by 
the chance description of an _ eye- 
witness of more than ordinary accuracy 
that one can recall even the outlines 
of their figures. “Thirty or forty 
years ago, and perhaps twenty-five 
years ago,” wrote Cobbett in 1815, 
“the farmers who used to attend the 
market at Farnham used to walk to 
the market or ride a tame old horse 
to sell their corn ; when they had done 
this in the market-place they used to 
return to the place where their horses 
were put up, and there drink a pint 
of beer, price twopence, and perhaps 
add twopenceworth of bread and 
cheese, or get a dinner for sixpence or 
eightpence, and then go home. The 
greater part of them were dressed in 
smock-frocks or very plain and coarse 
coats.” A modern writer, one of the 
keenest and most sympathetic ob- 
servers of rural life, has noted the 
further progress in his own southern 
district of the tendencies which Cob- 
bett so bitterly deplored. ‘ Where 
is she now,” asks Richards Jefferies, 
“the tenant-farmer’s wife, who made 
the butter and cheese, and even helped 
to salt bacon? Where are the healthy 
daughters that used to assist her? 


The wife is a fine lady, not indeed 
with carriage and pair, but with a 
dandy dogcart at least; not with 
three-guinea bonnets but with a costly 
sealskin jacket. There are kid gloves 
on her hands ; there is a suspicion of 
perfume about her ; there is a rustling 
of silk and satin and a waving of 
ostrich-feathers. The daughter is 
pale and interesting, and interprets 
Beethoven and paints the old mill ; 
while a skilled person, hired at a high 
price, rules in the dairy. The son 
rides a-hunting and is glib on the 
odds.” 

To Jefferies, at least, the peasant- 
farmer was dead. And the manner 
of his dying is an old story, which 
cannot be fully told now and here. 
It began at the close of the fifteenth 
and outset of the sixteenth centuries, 
when the grasping spirit of the Court 
seemed to have crept over landowners’ 
consciences, leading them to convert 
into sheep-farms the small arable 
holdings of which the average English 
estate was mainly composed, until, as 
Bishop Latimer complained, where 
there had been many householders 
there was then but a shepherd and 
his dog. Halting for a time while 
men’s thoughts were engrossed with 
the struggle between King and 
Parliament, the process was spurred 
into fresh activity in the early years 
of the eighteenth century. The 
agricultural improvements which had 
been introduced from Holland during 
the last fifty years, the real dis- 
coveries which had been made by 
such scientific farmers as Lord 
Leicester, were fast revolutionising 
English agriculture. Unfortunately 
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too the new farming, with its deep 
ploughing and drainage and heavy 
expenses for plant, pointed apparently 
in the direction of large farms ; large 
farms could pay a heavier rent, and 
large farms, with tenants of corre- 
sponding means, became the vogue. 
In nine counties out of ten it was 
common enough to find a farm made 
up of what had once been half a dozen 
different holdings. Some cases were 
far more startling. Eden, for instance, 
mentions that in a certain Dorsetshire 
village he found two farms where 
twenty years ago there had been thirty. 
No doubt with the experience of the 
last twenty years to guide us we can see 
that the theory of a large farm being 
essential for the success of the new 
agriculture was in many respects a 
mistake ; but economically unsound 
or not, for the time it overbore all 
opposition, and the peasant-farmer 
was doomed. His destruction was 
accelerated by the Enclosure Acts 
which deprived him of the rough 
pasture on moor or marsh, which was 
all important to his farm, and left 
him practically without any compensa- 
tion for the loss. And so gradually 
during the course of the eighteenth 
and early years of the nineteenth 
century the peasant-farm was in most 
counties practically improved out of 
existence. 

But here and there in nooks and 
corners, principally of our north- 
western counties, the peasant-farmer 
has contrived to hold his ground. In 
Lancashire in particular he has held 
it so well that in whole sections of 
the county he is supreme, and the 
agriculture of the peasant the prevail- 
ing type of farming. The peasant- 
farmer of the North-West is worthy 
indeed of more ample and exact con- 
sideration than is possible in the 
columns of this magazine. Meanwhile 
in default of something better, and in 
view of the continual discussion upon 
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small holdings, a few notes upon the 
subject may be of service to the social 
or economic student. 

There is one portion of Lancashire 
in particular, the strip of land between 
Preston and Southport bordering upon 
the southern side of the estuary of the 
Ribble, which might have been formed 
by Providence for the purpose of pro- 
viding a Special Correspondent, who 
has to master the subject in an after- 
noon, with samples of peasant-farming 
upon half a dozen varieties of soil. 
To the north, between Ribble and 
Douglas, the boulder clay stretches 
from river to river in gentle slopes 
and tiny rises, yielding a land of 
woods and orchards and old pastures. 
On the eastern side of this Worcester- 
shire-like country comes something 
totally different ; the high dry mosses 
of Farington and Longton, light, poor, 
heartless soil, whose natural covering 
of five to ten feet of peat has almost 
everywhere been carved off during the 
last generation and sold for fuel in the 
nearest Lancashire towns. Cutting 
off these districts from the marshes to 
the south the Douglas slowly winds 
between the low clay slopes, here and 
there leaving in its valley a breadth 
of fine alluvial soil. Round the coast, 
both north and south of its estuary, 
lie great stretches of reclaimed salt- 
marsh, rich sandy marl; and where 
salt-marsh ceases, a mile to the north 
of Southport, comes in an edging of 
pure sand curving along the sea-line 
towards the Mersey in a belt from one 
to two miles deep, sometimes round 
the older villages improved into some 
kind of fertility by generations of 
manuring. South of the Douglas, and 
behind the belt of salt-marsh and sand, 
stretch for miles the flats of reclaimed 
bog, or moss to give it its local name, 
pure peat soil, much of it below the 
sea-level, once a succession of endless 
swamps and marshes, and now only 
kept from flooding by an elaborate 
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system of drainage, with its dead level 
sparely broken by clumps of poor 
willows or the spire which marks a 
cluster of cottage farms on one of the 
low rises of firm soil. It would surely 
be difficult to find in the length and 
breadth of England a strip of land of 
a stranger variety of soils, and it is 
precisely that peculiarity which renders 
this bit of country so valuable an illus- 
tration of peasant-farming. 

For throughout the length and 
breadth of our strip the peasant- 
farmer holds the field. Over the bulk 
of it there are few other folk. <A 
couple of brick-works, two or three 
breweries, a stray weaving-shed, are 
the only manufactures in a district as 
purely agricultural as Rutland itself. 
To the north there is a thin sprinkling 
of country houses of the smaller sort. 
Here and there, where the land is 
better than the average, the farms 
may run to larger dimensions, a hun- 
dred or a hundred and fifty acres: on 
the other hand holdings of fifteen and 
twenty acres are common enough ; but 
the great bulk of the farms are from 
thirty to eighty statute acres, on the 
dairy-districts to the north scattered 
thickly among the network of lanes, 
on the marshlands to the south, as a 
rule gathered together on one or other 
of the low lifts of firm land. To a 
southern eye indeed these small farm- 
steads, between a farm proper and a 
cottage, are rather puzzling. The farm- 
buildings are simplicity itself. Fre- 
quently a single square of building and 
a single roof comprise them all. At 
one end is the farmhouse with its one 
parlour and kitchen, or often no parlour 
at all, and its two or three bedrooms ; 
then in the centre the great gray doors 
of the barn, with the shippon, or cow- 
house, or in the arable districts the 
stable, cut out of it at one end; be- 
hind these there may, or may not, be 
some kind of a makeshift dairy or a 
cartshed. Sometimes, on the other 


hand, more particularly upon the 
smaller moss holdings, the low one- 
storied whitewashed cabins (for they 
are nothing else) with their thatched 
roofs and the apologies for farm-build- 
ings, crouching low amid a few stunted 
willows against the relentless sweep 
of the winter winds across the marsh, 
more resemble an Irish cottar’s holding, 
a resemblance carried still further by 
the miserable peat soil on which they 
stand. Some of the land in the dairy- 
districts, for example at Hutton, is as 
good as land can be; but elsewhere 
there is much that is no better than 
second-rate, liable both to flood and 
burn; and the peat and sand to the 
south would only excite a southern 
farmer’s contemptuous pity. But what- 
ever the character of his soil and sur- 
roundings, given the postulates of a 
reasonable rent and a reasonable land- 
lord, the peasant-farmer will make his 
way, though certainly the struggle is 
bitter enough upon a small moss farm. 
It is interesting to note how his farm- 
ing suits itself to the character of the 
district. Upon the strong land to the 
north dairy-farming is all important ; 
a little butter is made and some cheese, 
but the great bulk of the milk is sent 
for sale to the towns. There is a good 
deal of fruit grown in the small orch- 
ards which stud this northern part of 
the district, chiefly damsons and early 
apples (mostly poor and small, it must 
be confessed, and of inferior kinds), 
and a considerable amount of garden 
produce finds its way to Preston or 
Southport markets. Most dairy-farms 
will have in the course of the year 
at least three or four fat calves for the 
butcher ; and on grass-land and arable 
alike the harmless necessary pig is 
everywhere visible, Southport in par- 
ticular having a large and commend- 
able appetite for country pork. On 
the moss-land dairy-farming is almost 
impossible, and here there is little to 
be grown but potatoes, the staple crop 
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of the district, followed by oats or 
barley and an occasional green crop, 
with a little wheat on the rises of 
stronger soil. 

But it is in the small industries of 
the farm (what the French term Ja 
petite culture) that the peasant-farm is 
seen at its best. If any one doubts the 
possibility of this succeeding in Eng- 
land, half an hour spent in sauntering 
through Preston markets of a Satur- 
day in any summer or autumn month 
would speedily enlighten him. Out- 
side the Corn Exchange, thronging its 
porticoes, overflowing into the street 
from the two fair-sized rooms set 
apart for them, and standing through 
the long day in close-packed rows 
along the open space in front of the 
building, are scores upon scores of 
farmers’ wives and daughters, each 
with her two or three baskets 
ranged on the benches before her. 
The husband, meanwhile, is in the 
wholesale market selling the weightier 
produce of the farm. And what a 
conjuror’s medley of good things 
peeps from those roomy baskets. 
Eggs,—surely there must be at least a 
hundred baskets infinitely tempting in 
the perfect purity of their milk-white 
or coffee-brown tints—ducks, geese, 
chickens, all ready for the spit ; curds 
and oatcakes ; the small apples of the 
district (pulled in haste half ripe so as 
to anticipate the American crop), 
early pears, half a dozen pounds of 
tomatoes grown in the makeshift 
greenhouse, or a score of cucumbers 
from below the ranges of oiled paper 
in the field; brave old-fashioned nose- 
gays in which one recognises the half- 
forgotten favourites of a generation 
ago; in the spring, garden-plants, 
daisies and southernwood, columbines 
and bachelors’ buttons ; in the autumn 
the harvest of the hedge, bright rowan 
berries and sloes and crab-apples— 
you will find them all in one or other 
of those wide-mouthed baskets amid 
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which the thrifty housewives of 
Preston are cheapening and chaffering, 
until, as the long day wears on, and 
the goodman comes to say that he has 
sold the last of his hampers of damsons 
or potatoes, Prince is fetched from 
the Castle stables, and farmer and 
wife, among the empty hampers in 
the high red cart, go jolting home 
over Penwortham bridge. 

In such a market as that of Preston 
indeed can be gathered the real secret 
of the peasant-farmer’s success. He 
may not be an ideal farmer from the 
scientific point of view. There is too 
much rule of thumb, too great a want 
of precision, too close an adherence to 
old-fashioned ways, in his farming, to 
please an expert. He has no preten- 
sion to the infinite care with which 
the French or Swiss peasant will utilise 
every scrap of ground. He has many 
things to learn even in such simple 
matters as breeds of fowls, manage- 
ment of orchards and the various 
kinds of fruit-trees, and husbanding 
of manure. But there is one subject 
at least in which he is able to teach 
all the rest of England, and that is 
attention to small things. It is in 
truth the little things on which he 
depends for an appreciable part of his 
livelihood. He is never above turning 
sixpence if he does not see his way to 
make half-a-crown ; his wife is not 
too important to tie up a dozen 
penny nosegays and stand half a day 
in the street selling them. Some one 
may want a few bunches of camomile 
from the lane, and if none of the 
dyspeptic townsfolk are in the humour 
for dandelion-tea on that particular 
Saturday, why, at worst, there is 
nothing lost but the children’s time 
in digging the bundle of roots. No 
type of farmer better deserves his 
success; none holds out a_ braver 
example to his brethren of the South 
and the Midlands. 

Of the economic success of the 
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peasant-farmers taken asa class, there 
cannot be the shadow of a doubt. 
There are, of course, and in particular 
on the smaller farms on the moss-land, 
instances to the contrary, where the 
life is one long, hard, and often a 
miserable struggle for existence ; 
where the rents are not economic 
rents at all but are paid from the 
earnings of the son who is a bricklayer, 
or the daughter at the cotton-mill. 
The most industrious of farmers, 
strive how he will, cannot live and 
make £2 an acre out of say twenty 
acres of cold clay land full of coarse 
grass and rushes, or of peat soil so 
light that in a dry season it almost 
blows off the spade. But such cases 
are happily not the rule. In spite of 
his rent, of which more hereafter, the 
peasant-farmer in the great majority 
of instances makes his farm pay. 
He works hard, extremely hard, far 
harder and faster and longer than a 
south-country labourer; at critical 
seasons, such as getting or setting 
potatoes, the whole family are at 
work from dawn to dark. He has, it 
is true, many advantages. Thanks 
to the thrift of his forefathers 
he is generally supplied with am- 
ple capital to work a small farm. 
He can frequently find the bulk of the 
labour he needs from the members of 
his own family. The annual tenancy 
upon which he holds his farm, how- 
ever contrary to book, tells in his 
favour, preventing him frittering away 
his money in expensive permanent 
improvements, and enabling him to 
leave the farm at any time without a 
crippling loss of sunken capital. 
Then, again, it is easier for the average 
man to be successful upon one of these 
small holdings than upon a large farm 
with the accompanying variety of soil 
and culture. Less headwork, if not 
less industry, is needed, less scheming 
and planning as to successions and 
crops, far less technical and scientific 


knowledge ; and his personal labour is 
worth more. He is, moreover, within 
reach of first-rate markets, and is 
seldom more than four miles, usually 
much less, from a_railway-station. 
On the other hand he pays an ex- 
tremely high rent. His farm-buildings 
are often inadequate, in some cases 
that the writer has seen, no better than 
an artisan might knock together in 
his spare time out of a few old boards. 
Nowhere is the pinch of foreign com- 
petition, and, above all, competition in 
butter and pork, felt more keenly 
than in Lancashire, where every small 
grocer will calmly offer as home-cured 
ham the shapeless lumps of half-cured 
meat which Chicago dignifies with 
that name. But despite high rents 
and foreign competition, despite, also, 
the everlasting beer-house, the peasant- 
farmer pays his way, and in past years 
has done a good deal more. Instances 
are not uncommon where by sheer 
thrift his savings, in the days before 
the fall in prices was so severe, have 
run into thousands of pounds; and 
though purchase is out of the question 
on the bulk of the great estates in 
south-west Lancashire, it would not 
be difficult to find a good many cases 
where he or his children now own 
and work their own land in one part 
or another of the country. 

Such things, however, cannot be 
done nowadays. Rents are too high for 
that ; certainly higher than is either 
fair to the tenant or prudent for the 
landlord. Generally the rent aver- 
ages over forty and frequently as 
much as fifty shillings a statute acre ; 
some of the newly enclosed marsh- 
lands are let at much higher figures. 
As it is, the farmer is forced to cut 
down his labour-bill to the lowest 
possible figure and therefore to starve 
his land. One hears of a permanent 
reduction of rent this autumn upon 
one large estate ; and a general re- 
duction is inevitable unless the land- 
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owners wish to pursue the fatal policy 
which has left many a southern farm 
to the docks and nettles. 

Socially, no doubt, it would be 
easy enough to pick some holes in 
the peasant-farmer’s coat. The 
limited character of his schooling, 
the isolated position of many of the 
farms, the absence, until the last year 
or two, of any opportunities for 
technical education, of any of the 
recreations which are easy enough 
for the townsman, the absence of 
a class of resident gentry, tend 
to make him self-opinionated, stub- 
born, close-fisted, narrow in his 
views and ideas, usually a hard 
master because he works hard him- 
self, often independent almost to 
rudeness in his speech. But brusque 
as he may be, he is never consciously 
impolite. He has in his veins a strong 
dash of fine Norse blood, which has 
saved him from the dour taciturnity, 
the brutal coarseness, the banality, 
which marks the pure-blooded Angle. 
He is a good listener, a fair talker, and 
marvellously quick at grasping any point 
which touches his personal interests. In 
politics, except where in a few special 
cases he and his friends have been 
goaded into Liberalism by crushing 
rents or an overbearing agent, he 
carries his attachment to Tory doc- 
trines to the verge of bigotry, though 
neither he nor any one else can give 
any logical reason why he should be 
a Tory at all. His ideas of public 
duties and their performance are 
those of two generations ago, that 
the one aim of every member of any 
public body should be to keep down 
the rates. He is quite content with the 
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distinction of possessing some of the 
worst roads in the county, will 
oppose tooth and nail a proposal to 
supply handkerchiefs to the work- 
house children, and regards allot- 
ments, so soon as he has been brought 
to understand what the term means, 
as ridiculous. But if he has his 
faults, he is not without some solid 
virtues of the old-fashioned kind. In 
their tastes and habits he and his 
wife are simple, industrious, pains- 
taking to an extraordinary degree. 
They dress as their grandparents 
dressed, the one in the _ knitted 
jacket and corduroys, the other in 
the quaint sun-bonnet and clean print 
bodice, with short blue gown, of half 
a century ago. They are gifted with 
an astonishing power of battling 
against adverse circumstances ; and 
there is a masculine strain in the 
wife which enables her to carry on 
the farm after her husband’s death, 
often more successfully than he did 
himself. No man is more rigidly 
abstemious in his pleasures. He 
would not dream of shooting unless it 
were a snap at a string of wild-fowl on 
a winter's night in the marshes. 
Riding to hounds has never crossed 
his mind ; indeed he has never seen 
a pack in the district ; and well for 
him that it is so, or the egg-basket 
would be emptier. His one form of 
relaxation, outside such yearly events 
as coursing-meetings and village fairs, 
is the evening pint in the cosy bar 
of the Farmer’s Arms. On his forty 
or fifty acres he brings up his family 
in respectability, indeed in rude 
comfort, and can usually give each 
some sort of a start in life. 
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Tue dull young man had outstayed 
the other guests, and Mrs. Ward was 
very tired of making conversation for 
him. 

“So they are actually engaged, are 
they?” she said. “ And the wedding 
cannot take place immediately? Well, 
but I should think Lucinda a girl 
with inexpensive tastes; and your 
cousin is so clever, he will surely 
make a quick rise in his profession.” 

“Tt must be very pleasant to be 
clever,” murmured the dull young 
man; and his eye wandered sadly to 
Margaret, who thought him even 
stupider than he actually was. Mar- 
garet was not much to look at. She 
was fat (worst of trials) and had no 
complexion ; the fashions of the day 
did not suit her; moreover she was 
shy, and in manner at once stiff and 
blunt. For all that, the dull young 
man looked at Margaret, and not at 
her mother, who was a totally different 
sort of person, pretty, positively girlish, 
and universally liked. 

When at last Mr. George Howard 
had gone away and the long evening 
was over, Margaret locked the door 
of her own room, robed herself in a 
sad-coloured dressing-gown, struck a 
picturesque attitude, and (being quite 
ready) began to ery. She wrung her 
hands, too, and murmured a few lines 
of poetry and a few texts of Scrip- 
ture; then she kissed a certain little 
dead rosebud, and pressed it to her 
heart ; and then she got a needle and 
thread and sewed it and a forget-me- 
not on to a page of her journal. And 
then, occasionally heaving up a sigh, 
but quite forgetting to go on crying, 


she took a pen and wrote her entry 
for the day. 


I have heard, quite suddenly, that B. H. 
is betrothed, and to Lucinda Salmon! So 
he has never even thought of me. So it 
has all been a dream. Is my life then to 
be spent in dreams? Well— 


“Dreams are true while they last, and do 
we not live in dreams ?” 


Better so than no life at all. I would not 
be without the experience of having loved. 

Heaven help me to bear this crushing 
sorrow, and to conceal it from all the 
world! Henceforward forget-me-not shall 
be my flower; and I shall neither desire 
nor expect a future other than a lonely 


one. 

When I see Mary, I will tell her all, for 
I must have one confidante. Though it is 
true Mary has misunderstood this affair, 
and will have it B. thought I preferred G.; 
as if that wretched dull young man could 
make any one think seriously of him at 
all! Nor has G. ever paid me any atten- 
tion. He never gave me a rose— 


“Ah rose! sweet rose! dear pledge of 
coming pain—” 


but I must not let my pen stray into verse. 

I will tell Mary all. True-hearted 
Mary ! at least I have one friend ; though 
affection dearer and nearer is denied to me 
for ever. 


From which it will be observed, 
that at three and twenty Margaret 
Ward was a very sentimental young 
lady. 


Il. 


All that was fourteen years ago; 
fourteen years, and the fashions have 
changed ; and the girls who were learn- 
ing to read then are the New Women 
now ; and thin people (like Dr. Ward) 
have grown stout, and here and there 
a fat person (like his daughter) has 


grown almost thin. On the whole, 
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Margaret is now much better looking 
than she was at three and twenty. 
She has forgotten all about B. H. and 
G. H.; she has given up writing a 
diary; she talks stern prose even 
with true-hearted Mary Moore; and 
she has become a very kind, wise, 
agreeable woman, who has a modest 
opinion of herself and is esteemed by 
everybody. She is Miss Ward still, 
and, being old-fashioned, she still lives 
with her parents; and she is so in- 
variably cheerful that it never occurs 
to any one that she may be a little 
dissatisfied with her lot. She herself, 
however, is vaguely aware of the fact. 
“ At thirty-seven” (so she sometimes 
soliloquises) ‘one has of course still a 
future ; but one sees precisely what it 
is going to be. And I do hate tapioca 
pudding when I know it is coming!” 

One day, when she had just made 
this remark to herself, a letter with a 
foreign postmark was put into her 
hand. It was from Mary Moore, and 
she retired to her room before open- 
ing it. When she had read the letter 
two or three times with kindling 
eyes, Margaret suddenly got up, 
searched out her old journal, turned 
up the page with the rosebud and the 
forget-me-not, and read over all she 
had written that evening in the days 
of her youth,—dans les beaux jours 
quand nous étions si malheureux ! 
And then she read Mary’s letter 
again, and then again the journal, all 
about B.H. And she was no longer 
in the exasperated mood which had 
caused the remark about tapioca 
pudding; on the contrary she was 
excited, and had forgotten that she 
was plain, and thirty-seven, and an 
old maid with a reputation for wis- 
dom. At last she bestowed herself 
in the little white bed she had slept 
in all her life, and dreamed delightful 
dreams; and when she woke up in 
the morning she was firmly resolved 
at once to set about doing a most 
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extraordinary thing, which she knew 
would be shocking to the taste of her 
entire family. 

“T have received a letter from Mary 
Moore, mamma,” announced Margaret 
at breakfast ; “she is at Meyrs in the 
Austrian Tyrol. She is going on to 
a place called Santina, where she 
thinks of staying amonth.” The last 
sentence was not true; Margaret’s 
project could not be carried out with- 
out the help of prevarication. 

“That’s very odd,” said Dr. Ward, 
looking up from the proofs of his 
Parish Report; “I met old Moore 
yesterday, and he told me Mary was 
coming home in a week. And her 
forty-five days’ ticket must be nearly 
out, I think.” 

Margaret blushed ; but added, trem- 
bling, “ She asks me to join her.” 

“ Really,” said Dr. Ward, “some 
people would ask one to go to the 
moon.” 

“T have not been away for a year,” 
urged Margaret. 

“Nor I,” said Mrs. 
should like to go too.” 

This was terrible; Margaret did 
not want her mother. But now came 
the Vicar to the rescue, assuring his 
wife that she would be much happier 
visiting her sisters in Scotland, and 
that as Switzerland was universally 
considered the most correct playground 
for the clergy, he proposed to accom- 
pany Margaret himself. Miss Ward 
now felt that she did not want her 
father. She had great difficulty how- 
ever in getting rid of him; he sent 
her at once for his Baedeker and 
pointed out the tour he wished to 
take; which did not include Mary 
Moore’s Santina at all, and which was 
almost identical with the three or four 
tours he had accomplished with his 
daughter already. She feared her 
scheme was at an end; however, with 
the help of her brother and a little 
more prevarication, she contrived to 


Ward; “I 
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bind her father to the British Isles, 
much against his will. “If you are 
tired of travelling, Margaret,” he said, 
huffily, “why couldn’t you say so? 
What was the occasion to talk non- 
sense to James about my increasing 
age, and to suggest impropriety in 
your mother’s visiting in Scotland 
alone? Well, I don’t want to drag 
you about against your will. I sha’n’t 
go without you, that is all. Tl 
make a martyr of myself in Scotland ; 
and you can stay at home as you wish, 
and see after the Sunday School, and 
help James with his sermons.” 

Margaret sighed, for she was no 
nearer to Santina; she could not go 
without her father’s consent, because 
he would have to pay for her journey. 
The position was of course ridiculous 
for a woman of thirty-seven ; and so 
too was the object of her journey ridi- 
culous. Margaret cursed her single 
blessedness which placed her in ridi- 
culous situations, and ready, 
she believed, to do anything to 
end it. 

But what was she to suggest next ? 
She remembered that to-morrow her 
eldest brother Frank was coming on 
his quarterly visit, and she resolved to 
try a little prevarication on him. 


was 


Iil. 


Frank was a doctor ; a substantial 
married man, with a good practice 
and a growing family. He was rather 
plagued with relations, his own and 
his wife’s, who were always wanting 
advice, using his house, and borrowing 
his money. Mrs. Frank, an officious 
person, was apt to encourage them, 
for she dearly loved to be important. 
To-day, as she walked with her hus- 
band to the railway-station, she had a 
great deal to say about her young 
step-sister, Evelyn Montague. “That 
child is allowed to run wild, Frank. 
My father and his wife have no con- 


trol over her. I am certain she has 
been in some scrape lately.” 

“Very probably,” said the Doctor. 
“ My dear, if old Mrs. Jinks sends for 
her powders—” 

“Td give anything if Evelyn were 
safely married ; though indeed if she 
marries that silly young Leighton, I 
suppose she'll defy him just as she 
defies her mother.” 

“T should like Mrs. Jinks to have 
some of our strawberries ; and if old 
Muggeridge—” 

“T am sure if she was my daughter 
I'd never send her roving over the 
Continent with that effete old gover- 
ness. I shouldn’t be the least sur- 
prised if Evelyn had arranged an 
appointment with Fred Leighton or 
some one of that sort. I declare it’s 
enough to cause a downright scandal.” 

* Pooh, my dear!” 

“Tt isn’t pooh. Evelyn is so pretty, 
she gets remarked everywhere. You 
should have heard Mrs. Magniac talk- 
ing of Evelyn ; Lucinda Salmon that 
was ; you know whom I mean, Frank?” 

“Mrs. Magniac is a malignant 
gossip.” 

“But why is Evelyn allowed to 
cause gossip? I do wish, Frank, 
you'd interfere.” 

“How in the world can I inter- 
fere ?” 

“There are a dozen ways. We 
could have Evelyn here for a month, 
if she wants change. I really can’t 
allow her to go abroad, who knows 
where, making appointments with her 
admirers, and with only a dummy to 
look after her !” 

“Good heavens! I don’t want 
Evelyn for a month. We have only 
just got rid of Bessie and Kath- 
leen ; and this girl must be even more 
troublesome than they are.” 

“Then will you kindly exert your- 
self in finding her a proper chaperon ? 
She’s my sister, Frank, and I consider 
myself responsible.” 
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“Pooh !” repeated the Doctor; but 
his wife was very determined, and he 
foresaw extreme difficulty in avoiding 
the visit of the disorderly young lady. 

Margaret, when they met, struck 
him as a little absent-minded and mys- 
terious. She soon took him aside and 
announced her desire of consulting 
him. “Frank,” she said, “I don’t 
often ask things for myself, but really 
it is my duty to be selfish this time. 
I am feeling very ill; so nervous and 
depressed, and with—with continual 
headache— ” 

“Take a pill.” 

“Yes, yes, I know; it’s not that 
sort of headache at all.” 

“Show me your tongue ; there is 
nothing the matter with you.” 

“You arein such a hurry, Frank. 
I know my tongue is all right, but 
just you feel my pulse.” Margaret 
thought this quite safe, for anxiety 
and the strain of prevarication were 
making “her seated heart knock at 
her ribs.” 

“An excellent pulse,” said 
Doctor ; “you are perfectly well.” 

* But I feel very ill, very ill in- 
deed. I want to go away; I want to 
go alone without papa or mamma; I 
want a holiday ; I want to go to the 
Tyrol. And, Frank, I want you to 
tell papa you consider it absolutely 
necessary for my health to do so.” 

Frank stared; was she becoming 
hysterical? “You surely don’t think 
of travelling alone?” he exclaimed. 
“Would you join the ranks of those 
odious unattached women who go 
everywhere and herd in pensions ?” 

“T tell you I require a thorough 
change. I can’t help it if I am an 
unattached woman ; it’s my misfor- 
tune. I will try my best not to be 
odious.” 

He still stared ; this sort of out- 
break was altogether unlike Margaret. 
Then all of a sudden he started to 
his feet, and, seizing the paper-knife, 


the 
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pounded its handle applaudingly on 
the table. “Ido declare, Margaret ! 
—I have it !—I’ll go and speak to the 
Vicar at once. You are the very 
person my wife is looking for to take 
charge of Evelyn!” 

“Frank! Frank!” cried Margaret, 
running after him in dismay; but 
nothing could stop him. He was gone ; 
and who in the world was Evelyn ? 


Mincing matters is useless. The 
spinster’s secret must be disclosed. 
She was going to Santina not to meet 
Mary Moore, for that lady was already 
well on her homeward way ; she was 
going to find B. H. In her last letter 
true-hearted Mary had told her friend 
several things about B. H. She had 
come across him at Meyrs and had 
conversed with him. He remembered 
Margaret Ward ; he was still a bache- 
lor; he was going to Santina; and 
again,—he remembered Margaret. So 
Mary advised her friend to come off at 
once, accidentally on purpose, to San- 
tina, and to revive her old acquaint- 
ance. Margaret had not thought of 
B. H. for years; but now at Mary’s 
bidding, and prompted by a satiety of 
tapioca pudding, she made up her mind 
obediently to set forth and look for 
him. If he did remember her, and 
how he had once given her a rose, 
and if he was a lonely man, and if he 
perceived that his old friend had 
grown slighter, and that her dresses 
fitted better,—might it not occur to 
him, as Mary suggested, that after 
all - But now here was this tire- 
some unknown girl, Evelyn Montague, 
tacked on to her, to pry, and to com- 
ment, and to laugh ; to get in the way 
and to keep Margaret inexorably down 
in the condition of a chaperon and an 
old maid. It was really very trying ! 

From the first Miss Montague 
seemed bent on making herself trouble- 
some. She wrote that she wanted to 
go to Meyrs, for she believed that she 
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had a friend there. “I am not going 
to change my plans for the sake of 
some schoolgirl’s friendship,” said 
Margaret stoutly to herself; and was 
confirmed in this resolution by a note 
next day from Miss Evelyn’s mamma. 
“Do not on any account take my dear 
child to Meyrs! An undesirable con- 
nection is, I believe, in that neighbour- 
hood.” This was followed by unexpected 
capitulation on the part of the young 
lady: “I hear my friend has left 
Meyrs; by all means let us go to 
Santina.” 

Miss Ward neither knew nor cared 
what all this meant, but she devoutly 
wished her companion at the bottom 
of the sea. However they started, 
and it was small consolation to find 
that Evelyn was a very pretty girl with 
a demure countenance and a charm- 
ing manner. She looked fragile as 
Venetian glass ; and the poor spinster, 
terrified by responsibility, felt certain 
the child would be broken in pieces 
long before they arrived at their 
destination, and that the chaperon 
would get all the blame for the 
accident. 

IV. 

The Croce d’Oro is, perhaps, the 
cleanest house in the world. Mine 
hostess is nearly as proud of her 
floors as she is of her visitors’ book, in 
which she begs every one to write 
a panegyric, and in which are the 
autographs of Lord Palmerston, the 
Princess Alice, and Louis Napoleon. 
Santina is in a pleasant valley, with 
clear streams, emerald turf, larch 
woods, and above them all strange 
walls and pinnacles of oddly shaped 
mountains. There is a church with 
a very loud bell; the women wear 
little black felt hats, and all the men 
are in butlers’ aprons. The Croce 
d’Oro, with its spotless floors and its 
visitors’ book, is in the middle of the 
village, and is the oldest and best of 
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all the inns in the whole wide district. 
Hither one day came two ladies in a 
big red velvet carriage from Corblach. 
One lady got out of the carriage on 
her own feet; the other was lifted 
into the house by the coachman. The 
incapacitated lady was Miss Montague, 
who had fulfilled Margaret’s prediction 
and broken to pieces on the journey ; 
in other words, on that very morning 
gathering grass of Parnassus on the 
side of a hill halfway between Cor- 
blach and Santina, she had tumbled 
down and sprained her ankle. 

Well, here they were at the Croce 
d’Oro, and the landlady was wringing 
her hands and crying out “ Poverina! 
Poverina!” and Agnese and Anita 
and the landlady’s sister and the boot- 
boy and the message-man were all 
wringing their hands too; and the 
English visitors (the clergyman, and 
the clergyman’s wife, the maiden 
ladies, the widow, the mountaineers, 
the children and the widower,) were 
all looking on with great interest 
at the pretty, helpless sufferer. Mar- 
garet glanced at all these people, 
and observed with some relief that 
Mary Moore was not among them, 
nor Evelyn’s schoolgirl, nor B. H. 
She stepped forward without em- 
barrassment, and was not noticed 
much by any one except the widower, 
who helped her with her parcels. 

The girl was brought in, carried to 
a pretty room witha balconied window, 
and laid on a sofa. Margaret sent 
for the doctor, removed her hat, bathed 
her leg, unpacked her boxes, all very 
deftly and kindly. Evelyn thanked 
her and embraced her, said she was a 
dear old thing, and tried to be merry 
in the midst of her suffering. “I am 
not going to call you Miss Ward any 
more,” she chattered. ‘ You aren’t a 
frump; Imustcall you Margaret. And, 
Margaret, may I retrim your hat, please? 
It’s sodreadfullydowdy. Do youknow, 
I don’t think it’s right to wear a hat 
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like that! Oh, my leg! And, Mar- 
garet, I want you, please, to go down to 
lunch and find out the names of all 
the people here ; all of them, the men 
as well as the women. I hope they 
aren’t all women. My leg again! It’s 
worse than the gout, Margaret, I am 
sure it is! Go down to lunch, please, 
dear, and learnall the names, especially 
of the men.” 

Margaret obeyed, wondering if it 
were true that her hat (her best hat, 
the hat she had come to charm a lover 
in!) were really dreadfully dowdy. 
So busy were her thoughts that for 
the moment she forgot B. H. 

They placed her between the widow 
and the widower, sober, suitable com- 
pany. The widow asked if she were 
a hospital-nurse, and Margaret replied 
rather curtly. She was curt too when 
the widower tried to start a conversa- 
tion: ‘We have met before, I 
fancy ?” he said. 

*“T don’t think so,” 
garet. 

“Papa’s name is Jones,” said the 
widower’s little boy leaning forward. 

“ Perry-Jones,” corrected his little 
girl. 

“No, I am sure we have not met 
before,” said Margaret ;” I don’t know 
the name. Welsh, is it?” And then she 
began to think that there was some- 
thing in the man’s face, or voice, or 
some part of him, not absolutely 
unfamiliar. The widower was saying 
to himself: “She has forgotten me ; 
and how young and fresh she looks ! 
Ah me!” 

Presently a young man came in 
and sat between the widower and the 
children. ‘“ Well, old fellow, seen 
anything new ?” said the widower. 

“T suppose, Mr. Howard,” ob- 
served one of the maiden ladies, “ you 
have been making some great expedi- 
tion.” 

Margaret nearly jumped out of her 
chair and a flush rose on her mature 
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cheek. That was the man, that was 
B. H.! 

For a minute she dared not look at 
him. She listened to his voice, and to 
her distress had to confess that she 
had completely forgotten it. When 
at last she summoned up courage to 
inspect him, she felt that any day 
she would have passed him unrecog- 
nised in the street ; not because of 
any startling change in him, but be- 
cause of failing memory in herself. 
He was really very little changed ; he 
looked quite a young man still. Alas 
and alas ! thirty-five is young for a 
man, and thirty-seven is old, fatally 
old, for a woman. However, his ap- 
pearance pleased her; he was cer- 
tainly handsome, with a presence, and 
an air of authority. He was worth 
making an effort for; yes, certainly, 
worth a decided effort ; but oh dear, 
oh dear! what would he think of 
her? Margaret remembered a few 
gray hairs at her temples, her insignifi- 
cant stature, her dowdy hat, her seven 
and thirty years. She could only 
hope he might love her; and that 
love would as usual be blind. 

An hour or two later she found an 
opportunity for beginning the alarm- 
ing task of wooing. She was in the 
drawing-room reading a note which 
the romantic and eloquent Mary 
Moore had left behind for her (a note 
all about B. H. and her friend’s op- 
portunities), when the door opened 
and the very gentleman himself walked 
in. Margaret wished the ground 
would open and swallow her up; 
she had never felt more terribly 
afraid of anybody in her whole long 
life. 

“Miss Moore told me you were 
coming,” said B, H. after they had 
greeted each other. “I have waited 
on another week in hope of meeting 
you.” This was astounding; never 
had any man spoken to her so. Still 
his next observation was a little 
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damping. “I was stupid enough not 
to see you at lunch.” 

“T had forgotten you too,” said 
Margaret. He smiled, remembering 
that she had always been blunt. She 
checked herself, for bluntness belonged 
to her usual character, not to the one 
she wished to assume; she had to 
appear enamoured, a difficult task. 
Margaret made a hurried effort to 
retrieve her blunder. “I remember 
the past and its,—its,—your ” she 
hesitated, turning crimson under a 
panic that now she was uttering a 
positive indelicacy; “in fact the 
past,—vividly e 

He remembered her shyness; ap- 
parently it afflicted her still. ‘“ Ah, 
yes,” he said glibly; “I find myself 
quite sentimental when I look back. 
So many old familiar faces gone, so 
many fancies forgotten, hopes dropped, 
and all that. And the young fellows, 
growing up, push us from our stools 
and remind us unpleasantly that we 
belong to the past generation. That’s 
the penalty for one’s stock of experi- 
ences, over which one sentimentalises, 
and which one does genuinely value.” 

He was not attending much: he 
was thinking of a little scrap of paper 
which he held in his hand and which 
had blown into his bedroom from the 
balcony ; but Margaret was delighted 
and thought his talk quite poetical. 
It was her turn now; what in her 
assumed character ought she to say ? 
Something unmistakable of course, 
in obedience to Mary’s directions. 
She advanced a step; she forced her- 
self to look into his eyes, and her 
voice shook like a bad actress’s ; she 
paled, and flushed, and felt sick, and 
wished it were to-morrow, but she 
said: “T still have the rose which 
you gave me at the church.” 

B. H. started. The good lady’s 
manner was so very unnatural and 
peculiar ; his first impression was that 
she could not be quite right in her head. 


A rose! Did he ever give her a rose? 
What could have made him do that ? 
Why did she speak of it with this 
reverence and mystery? Stay; Miss 
Ward’s godmother had been buried 
during his visit to the vicarage, and 
he had attended the ceremony, and 
Margaret also, dissolved in tears. 
There were flowers, he remembered ; 
the rose must have come in somehow 
there; he must feign recollection. 
“ Ah yes, yes. It was a very touch- 
ing occasion,” said B. H. 

The spinster was much moved ; he 
had given her the rose at their parting 
and now he called it a very touching 
occasion. It was true what Mary 
had said; she had not exaggerated ; 
he was ready to fall in love with his 
old, his forgiving, his tender friend ! 


We 


Meantime Miss Evelyn with the 
demure face had been at her pranks. 
First she made friends with Anita 
the parlourmaid who had brought her 
lunch. “ Anita, who sleeps in the 
room next to mine?” 

“That is the English Signora 
widow.” 

* And at the other side?” 

“There is no room on that side, 
Signora.” 

“Nonsense ; I see a balcony close 
to mine and a dog in it.” 

“ Ah, but to that room one ascends 
by another stair.” 

* All the better. 
dog?” 

“The English gentleman’s, with 
the legs [she meant knickerbockers] 
and the hat of straw; the Signor 
Hovvard.” 

“ Thank you, Anita ; I have finished 
my lunch,” said Miss Evelyn, and 
dismissed her. 

Then the young lady shut her eyes 
and laughed a little, and clapped her 
hands. She dragged herself up, and 
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listened for a moment, her finger on 
her lip and her eyes dancing; then 
she hopped on one foot to the table 
and found a scrap of paper, whereon 
she wrote one word, Bertram, and 
one initial, #.; next she threw the 
paper from her balcony into the next 
one where the black bull-dog was 
snoozing ; and then she hopped back 
to her sofa, and lay down and covered 
herself up. And when the doctor 
with Miss Ward came in to examine 
her black and swollen ankle, she as- 
sured them with the gravest face in 
the world that she had not stirred 
one inch since they had laid her down 
on entering. As yet, be it observed, 
Margaret Ward believed firmly what- 
ever the minx might choose to say. 

But the sequel to the crumpled 
paper came later. Bertram Howard 
was in his balcony, caressing the dog 
with his foot, and still examining the 
document with his name on it, when 
he became aware of a figure in the 
next window standing on one leg, and 
of a pair of lovely gray eyes watching 
him. He started, and stretched out 
both his hands involuntarily with a 
movement of sudden and extreme de- 
light. The two balconies looked out 
on some chalets at the back, and there 
were no others; all the windows 
within view were tightly shut and 
shuttered ; the balconies were not 
very close; whispering would not 
serve. Bertram recovered from his 
surprise, withdrew his hands as 
sharply as he had extended them, 
bit his lip, drew up his head, made a 
stiff bow, and was stepping into his 
bedroom. Then he committed the 
fatal error of looking back. 

As to Evelyn, she had come out 
feeling mischievous and gay ; for some 
reason her expression suddenly 
changed and tears blinded her. But 
in dealing with lovers she possessed 
the audacity which Miss Ward only 
simulated. She hopped nearer. “I 
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want to speak to you,” said Miss 
Montague. 

Certainly the man appeared angry, 
and Evelyn, though smiling, felt 
her heart beat. “It was you who 
came with that Miss Ward?” said 
Mr. Howard, stiffly. “I am _ sorry 
for your accident.” He held up the 
scrap of paper. “ You sent me this, 
Miss Montague ?” 

“Have you forgotten my hand- 
writing,—Mr. Howard ?” 

He tore it up. “If I might 
advise—” 

She flushed and interrupted him. 
“No, you mayn’t advise. Aren’t you 
coming to speak to me?” 

“ What can you mean, Evelyn?” 

“ Why, that I can’t go on shouting 
at the top of my voice ; and I can’t 
go down stairs, and I can’t stand any 
longer on one leg. You must get 
over into my balcony. Bertram! I 
have come all the way from England 
to see you ; won’t you climb one yard 
to hear what I have to say?” 

He did not answer for a moment, 
but looked annoyed. “How can I 
possibly get into your balcony? I 
have more respect for the,—the fash- 
ions,—than you have,” he said 
roughly. 

“ How can you speak to me so?” 
said Evelyn. 

“Have I not cause?” he asked 
bitterly. Then he turned away. 
* As you say, we can’t shout on these 
matters ; let me wish you good-night, 
Miss Montague.” 

“Bertram! Bertram ! 
explain to you 

“Explanation is useless. I have 
had the explanation; if one could 
only believe it. I tell you frankly, 
I don’t believe it. Evelyn, it is hard 
to say these things; heaven knows 
I thought differently of you once!” 
He paused, then went on vehemently : 
“Why did you come from England 
to see me? How could you write me 
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that note? Why are you talking to 
me now? Why did you invite me to 
your window? Suppose Miss Ward 
were to find me here ?” 

“Oh, Miss Ward y 

“ T am acquainted with Miss Ward ; 
I at any rate value her good opinion. 
Evelyn, it is not my place to blame 
you, but I have told you we must 
part; don’t give me the pain of re- 
peating it.” 

Evelyn went back to her room, 
slammed the window, flung herself on 
her bed, and cried. Bertram Howard 
remained for a few minutes in his 
baleony as if expecting her return. 
Then he too went in and shut his 
window. He buried his face in his 
hands, and sat for a long time motion- 
less, greatly alarming the bull-dog who 
thought him in a catalepsy. If he 
did not cry, it was because he was a 
man and not allowed to vent his grief 
in that manner; but on the whole, 
perhaps, it was deeper even than 
Evelyn’s, for she still believed that 
“something might be done.” After 
a time Mr. Howard got up and packed 
his portmanteau as if he were going 
away ; then he rang for the landlady 
to demand his bill. By the time she 
appeared, however, his resolution had 
failed him, and all he requested was 
a room in another part of the house. 





VI. 


Ten days passed ; Evelyn recovered 
the use of her foot, and gradually fell 
into the routine of the hotel ; but her 
spirits had not returned, and she was 
looking like some lovely spectre. She 
had never seen Bertram since the day 
of her arrival, except at dinner when 
he sat at the table’s farthest end. 
Once again she had tried writing him 
a note, but, remembering his disap- 
proval of her previous communication, 
could not screw up her courage to 
give it to Anita for him. Once she 





thought of confiding in Margaret ; 
but somehow a slight coldness had 
arisen between the two. Miss Ward 
had begun to mistrust the girl, and 
she was quite certain that Sir Francis 
Anderson was the undesirable con- 
nection against whom Mrs. Montague 
had warned her. Sir Francis was a 
member of the Alpine Club, the hero 
of all Santina, and Evelyn sometimes 
flirted with him audaciously. She 
had known him in London, she 
said, and had danced with him 
eight times at a ball on her birthday. 
Shocking ! thought the spinster. But 
by this time Margaret was so taken 
up with her own affairs that she did 
not feel able to attend to Evelyn’s. 
Margaret’s revival of her acquaintance 
with B. H. had gone on excellently 
well. The lady of thirty-seven was 
more interested and more excited than 
ever she had been in her whole life. 
She had written to Mary Moore to 
report progress; had composed the 
letter to her mother in which she 
should announce her engagement ; and 
was considering if she were quite too 
old to wear white satin at her wedding. 
She and B. H. had walked together 
not infrequently ; he had given her 
some edelweiss ; she had played écarté 
with him in the evenings, and on 
Sunday he had borrowed her hymn- 
book. He had confided to her where 
he bought his boots, and the names 
of his favourite authors, his opinion 
of Local Option, and of the present 
fashion for Woman with a great big W. 
Altogether Miss Ward was in a con- 
dition of delightful expectancy. She 
knew now that thirty-seven was not 
too old for romance, and she hoped 
that she had for ever done with the 
daily consumption of tapioca pudding. 
That she should be loved at last, and 
by B. H.! It was as good as a fairy- 
tale, worth having lived all those years 
for, all the more appreciated because so 
unexpected and so long delayed. The 
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only distressing circumstance was that 
she was still afraid of her beloved, and 
could talk twice as comfortably with 
his cousin, good Mr. Perry Jones. 

So much excitement made Margaret 
not quite herself; she really couldn’t 
have been herself that fine morning 
on which she succumbed to the vulgar 
temptation of eavesdropping. Miss 
Ward was behind a rock sketching, 
when Mr. Perry Jones and Mr. 
Howard came strolling along the 
path, and sat down on a fallen tree 
close by. Margaret was just going 
to make her presence known, when 
she heard her own name and became 
paralysed. 

“She’s a good, nice woman, that 
Miss Ward,” said B. H. 

“So I think,” replied Mr. Perry 
Jones. 

“T tell you what it is, George,” 
said B. H. with animation; “you 
know all the circumstances, so I 
may as well tell you. I intend, if 
she'll have me, to marry that Miss 
Ward.” 

The listener dropped her sketch- 
book, and with difficulty repressed a 
scream. The solid earth seemed to 
have dissolved. So greatly was she 
astonished that she had evidently not 
believed in her own secret predictions 
about her future. Never in her life 
had Margaret hada proposal. It was 
as difficult for her to realise that one 
was coming to her now as for a healthy 
youth to realise that some day he shall 
be a shuddering, garrulous old man. 
Margaret’s physical discomposure under 
this shock of welcome tidings was such 
that now she could not escape ; she 
was obliged to remain in her unheroic 
position of listener. 

“You don’t approve, 
said B. H. testily. 

“T am—surprised,” returned Mr. 
Perry Jones; “Miss Ward is not 
young.” 

“Tm sick of young women ! 


George ?” 
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haps they aren’t all alike, but it’s 
impossible for a plain man to know 
which is which of them. I forgave 
Lucinda ; that was a silly business on 
both sides; but Evelyn, you see her, 
George, you see the face she wears! 
Heavens! who could have suspected 
her? I shall never believe in a young 
woman again, never!” He paused, 
then resumed: “And how I loved 
that girl!’ If I hadn’t seen with my 
own eyes, I'd never have believed it 
of her. Oh! but I understand her 
better now! What’s she here in the 
house with me for? Has she no con- 
science, no delicacy? And looking at 
me with her false smile, as much as 
to say, ‘Sorry I trod on your toe, sir, 
and you are too easily offended.’ 
Pah!” 

“* Why are you in the same house 
with her?” asked Mr. Perry Jones 
quietly. 

“You are perfectly right, George. 
I shouldn’t be here; I'll leave to- 
day!” 

“You have stayed on Miss Ward’s 
account perhaps ?” 

“ Ah, just so,—on Miss Ward's 
account.” 

“Tt is a petty revenge on Miss 
Montague to court her friend before 
her eyes.” 

“Good heavens, man, do you imagine 
IT have been courting Miss Ward ? 
I’ve been making her acquaintance, 
that is all; renewing it rather, I knew 
her long ago. She’s a woman of my 
own age—older, I believe. Courting 
Miss Ward? Evelyn has no more 
idea of my intention than you had an 
hour ago; nor let me tell you than 
Miss Ward has herself.” Poor eaves- 
dropping Margaret blushed hotly. 

* But you intend. to marry her ?” 

“Tf she'll have me. I must tell 
her some of the detestable story, I 
suppose.” 

“You will tell her you love Miss 
Montague ?” 


» 
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“T don’t love Miss Montague ; I 
hate her.” 

“Perhaps Miss Ward will not see 
much difference.” 

* Look here, George ; I am sorry I 
mentioned the matter ; I see you don’t 
understand me. If Miss Ward and I 
come to terms it won’t of course be a 
love-match ; she’s not at an age for 
sentiment. But she may like the idea 
of marrying (a single woman’s position 
is despicable), and she may consider 
that as men go I sha’n’t make an im- 
possible husband. But I am sorry I 
spoke of it. A man of your cut and 
your history is not likely to understand 
my circumstances, nor my views 
either.” 

They walked on and Margaret was 
released from her miserable position. 
She went on with her sketch, no noisy 
sign of emotion escaping her ; perhaps 
the lines in her forehead and at the 
corners of her mouth were plainer than 
at breakfast-time. Only once, when 
she was rising to return to the hotel 
for lunch, and was washing all the 
bright colours off her palette, tears 
rose for an instant in her eyes. She 
was thinking of certain things she had 
missed in this world, and was wonder- 
ing if their counterfeit could bring her 
happiness. Poor Margaret ! her bubble 
had burst. Though the prize she had 
come out into the wilderness to seek 
was lying at her feet, she had not 
found it in the way she wished. He 
had not courted her; he did not love 
her; he would despise her if he 
thought she loved him. She reflected 
with shame upon her conduct and her 
delusions ; for a moment she almost 
determined to reject his suit. Very 
slowly she paced homewards, her eyes 
on the ground, sore and sorry, her 
bubble burst. And then she thought of 
Evelyn. It was Evelyn who was her 
rival, the graceful, unhappy, naughty, 
sweet young girl. What chance had 
the woman of thirty-seven against a 
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creature like that? Her first care 
upon entering was to question the girl 
with severity. “ You told me you had 
been partially engaged to some one, 
Evelyn. Answer me; was it to Mr. 
Howard ?” 

Evelyn started up, her colour 
changing, her chest heaving. “ Mr. 
Howard! Why we,—we hardly know 
each other. Haven’t you noticed 
that?” she cried. 

“What was it you did to him? 
Was it anything actually wrong ; any- 
thing you know to be unpardonable?” 

Evelyn flung herself on her knees 
before her friend, and seized her hands 
imploringly. “ Margaret, i¢ was not !” 
There was a silence. Then the girl 
burst out into a cry. “ He won't 
speak to me! He won't let me ex- 
plain! Oh, Margaret, Margaret, won’t 
you help me? What must I do? 
What must I do?” 

It was not pleasant for Miss Ward ; 
she felt sorry for the girl; only of 
course she had herself to think of 
first. Directly or indirectly she could 
not be expected to act as a go-between 
for her own B. H. and this young 
creature, who had had her chances 
and wilfully wasted them. “Once we 
are married,” said Margaret to herself, 
“J will induce him to think of her 
less harshly. Of course I can do 
nothing for her now, nothing what- 
ever.” Nevertheless she pitied the 
girl, and her own good fortune gave 
her no satisfaction. 

By dinner time Mr. Howard and 
Mr. Perry Jones were gone, the former 
without intention of return. He left 
a message for the spinster that he 
looked forward to meeting her in 
England. 


VIL. 


A few days later Margaret and 
Evelyn were at Josefshéhe on thd 
Pelmer Joch. They had come up for 
a day’s excursion in a rickety rattle- 
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trap with a wild horse and a sulky 
driver ; but while eating their lunch 
the weather had turned bad, and now 
instead of going on to the top of the 
pass they resolved upon returning to 
Santina at once. Then came a diffi- 
culty; the driver was drunk. Scan- 
dalised, Miss Ward summoned the 
landlord of the wretched inn and asked 
for another coachman. Mine host 
was drunk, too, and very surly. He 
didn’t keep coachmen; and no one 
could drive that brute of a horse (an 
Italian horse, curse it !) but its owner. 
The ladies shouldn’t have brought such 
a horse ; they shouldn’t have come up 
in such weather ; they shouldn’t have 
stayed so long. Would they have the 
kindness to go away at once, with 
their bad Italian horse and their de- 
testable tipsy driver ? 

“T do wish my father was with 
us!” said Margaret. ‘“ What are we 
to do!” 

At this moment an Englishman 
appeared out of an inner room; he 
had walked over the summit of the 
Pelmer, and had met his portmanteau 
here with the intention of pressing on 
to Silvaden. He came out of the 
house arguing with mine hostess, who 
was very extortionate and shrill, and 
beckoning to the small boy in attend- 
ance with his baggage-mule. 

“Tt’s,—why, I do declare it’s Mr. 
Howard !” exclaimed Margaret. ‘“ How 
inexpressibly fortunate!” She ran 
towards him forgetting the delicacy 
of their relationship in the joy of 
finding a competent male adviser. In 
a moment she had unfolded to him a 
long list of grievances and perplexi- 
ties ; rain, delicate young friend with 
weak ankle, long way, dangerous car- 
riage, inhospitable inn. 

“Tnhospitable! I should think so!” 
interrupted B.H. ‘You couldn't 
possibly stay here, Miss Ward.” Then 
he looked at the driver, who had 
drawn up the carriage at a little dis- 


tance where the descent began, and 
he shook his head. “I must confess 
your man looks incapable. You had 
better walk part of the way; it’s a 
frightful road, you know.” 

““T know indeed !” said Margaret. 

His eye strayed to the fragile 
Evelyn, who had walked wearily on 
without speaking to him. “It’s too 
far for Miss Montague,” he announced 
abruptly, and stepped forwards, Mar- 
garet running beside him. She re- 
membered now that this man was no 
mere male adviser, but something of 
a lover both to herself and to her 
companion, and she began to feel 
awkward, 

“There is only one resource,” said 
Bertram Howard. “ You ladies must 
ride my mule turn about ; I am sorry 
it’s only a pack-saddle.” 

At this moment the rain grew 
alarmingly worse. He bore down all 
opposition, and Margaret, not knowing 
how to object, was hoisted up on the 
mule in front of Mr. Howard’s port- 
manteau, the beast twisting about in 
displeased astonishment. B. H., laying 
a steadying hand on its mane, walked 
by its side; and Margaret noticed 
that his eyes were steadily fixed on 
the young girl in front. 

No one ever felt more exquisitely 
uncomfortable in mind and body than 
did Miss Ward at this moment on the 
pack-saddle. Two are company, three 
are none; certainly none when the 
three consists of one man and two 
ladies, each with pretensions to him. 

“T want to get off,” said she, sud- 
denly. “TI can’t stand it.” 

Evelyn turned her head for one 
moment and said “ Nonsense ! ” 

“My dear,” said the spinster in- 
coherently, “let Mr. Howard walk 
with you.” This was bungling. No 
one tried to further her wishes ; Evelyn 
felt horribly confused, and B. H. 
began to consider if he could not make 
his escape. 
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All of a sudden Margaret leaped 
from her steed, tearing her dress and 
nearly knocking B. H. over the preci- 
pice. “I,—I’m going in the car- 
riage !” she cried breaking from him, 
as he caught her. “I’m not nervous 
in the least. Evelyn wants to speak 
to you, Mr. Howard. I,—I’ll wait for 
her at Silvaden!” 

And she sprang incontinently into 
the vehicle, snatching at the sleeve of 
the snoozing driver and startling him 
into life. “Get on with you!” she 
cried in her bad German. “Quick, 
quick! Goon!” ' 

The man, greatly bewildered, lashed 
the horse ; at the same instant came 
a vivid flash of lightning and a bellow 
of loud and echoing thunder. Mar- 
garet shrieked ; the horse started off 
at full speed ; the man and the girl, 
the little boy and the mule were left 
alone. Miss Ward was gone. 


Vill. 


In consternation they stood looking 
at each other. Mr. Howard thought 
with alarm, as he had thought once 
before, that the good lady was not 
entirely sane. However he recovered 
his equanimity before Evelyn had 
found hers. “ Will you return to the 
inn ?” he asked, his voice cold as the 
blast from the Ortler glacier. 

“No; I will go on, alone.” 
voice shook. 

“Oh—alone! There is not much 
use in suggesting that, is there? Come 
then, you had better mount the 
mule.” 

Evelyn obeyed. Again the animal 
shied at the petticoats and required 
the man’s hand on its neck. ‘ You 
had better go. If you stay, Mr. 
Howard, you must listen to me, I 
warn you!” said Evelyn. 

“ T suppose it’s a put-up job. Was 
it worth breaking Miss Ward’s neck 
for?” 


Her 
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“Oh, you don’t think she is in 
danger, do you?” cried Evelyn, horror- 
struck. 

There was a long silence, inter- 
rupted by thunder and lightning, and 
abundance of rain. “I am afraid you 
are getting very wet,” said Bertram 
anxiously ; and he wrapped his coat 
round her and held an unromantic 
umbrella over her head. “If we 
follow this short cut we can perhaps 
overtake the carriage.” This rid them 
of the little muleteer, who refused to 
leave the road. The boggy short cut 
proved dangerous as well as difficult. 
Apparently the carriage had passed 
before they got on the road again, and 
through the enveloping thunder-clouds 
they could see nothing of it on the 
zigzags below. Still the rain streamed 
pitilessly down; Bertram was wet 
through and supposed the girl to be 
the same ; his ingenuity was taxed to 
shelter her, and without intending it, 
tenderness appeared in his manner. 

At last Evelyn found courage to 
speak ; all her audacity and most of 
her hope were gone. “ Bertram, you 
have given me up, I understand ; but 
for kindness’ sake tell me why?” she 
faltered. He was silent. ‘Bertram, 
your letter explained nothing. I 
thought you meant to come back and 
see me, and forgive.” 

“You admit I have something to 
forgive? Evelyn, this is useless— 
marry your Mr. Leighton.” 

“Who told you I was to marry 
Fred Leighton? We have played at 
it all our lives, but Fred doesn’t, I 
think, want to marry me; and I would 
never marry him.” 

“You and I were too nearly en- 
gaged for you to go on playing, as you 
call it, with Mr. Leighton. I told 
you so.” 

“T obeyed you, Bertram; I did. 
But after we had that foolish quarrel I 
wanted to annoy you a little, and I 
didn’t know how to doit, except about 
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Fred. He knew there was nothing 
in it. Bertram, don’t you see? I 
wanted to annoy you; that was all.” 

“Tf you say that as a joke, I don’t 
see the point of it,” said Bertram an- 
grily. 

She sighed. “If you would only 
understand that much, I would tell 
you all the rest.” 

“T know it. Wishing to annoy 
me, you ran away from home with 
Mr. Leighton, telling your mother you 
had gone to your aunt’s; which was 
what she reported to me, and what 
Mr. Leighton himself dared to con- 
firm. Evelyn, if I have not allowed 
you a chance of explanation, it is be- 
cause I could not endure the pain of 
hearing the lie repeated by you.” 

“Oh, Bertram, did you really think 
I would lie to you?” 

“Tt was a lie on Leighton’s part. 
Evelyn, I saw you and him at Mor- 
ley.” 

“You saw us? 
speak to us?” 

“Perhaps I did not wish to con- 
found you. You had no business to 
be at Morley, miles from your home, 
late in the evening, and with Mr. 
Leighton. Also, Evelyn, you will be 
surprised to hear that I came across 
Mrs. Magniac two days later. She 
told me that she had met you in what 
she called ‘compromising circum- 
stances,’ and that she had seen young 
Leighton kiss you.” 

Evelyn flung his hand with the um- 
brella away from her, and sank for- 
ward on the mule, half falling. “Then 
of course there is no use in my saying 
anything. You loved Lucinda Magniac 
once, and of course you will believe 
her and not me; but she is a wicked 
woman. What does she mean by 


Why didn’t you 


‘compromising circumstances’? And 
Fred Leighton has never kissed me 
since I knew you. 
never 

“Since you knew me! 


Never, never, 
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had he kissed you before? Upon my 
word I owe the young man an apology ; 
I had no idea I had stolen you from 
him.” 

“Oh, Bertram, don’t—don’t speak 
to me like that !” said Evelyn faintly. 

There was another silence. He 
restored the umbrella to its position, 
holding it in his left hand, while with 
the other he supported the weeping 
and trembling girl. “ Tell me, please, 
Evie,” he said at last, “exactly what 
it was that occurred.” 

She raised her head at this, and 
with a quick movement touched his 
sleeve with her lips. “ Oh, Bertram, 
yes, let me tell you!” she said; and 
began her relation at once. “ Mamma 
was away, Bertram, and I was to go 
to Aunt Mabel’s. I did go; but I 
knew you were passing through Bex- 
ford that day, and I thought it would 
be such fun to meet you there, and to 
annoy you by taking Fred with me. 
And I meant you to get a trap and 
drive me from Bexford to Morley, 
where I could get on the line for Aunt 
Mabel’s. But you never came at all, 
Bertram, and what was I to do? I 
had todrive across with Fred, and the 
river was swollen and we couldn’t get 
through the ford, but had to go round 
ever so far by the bridge. And 
when we got to Morley my train was 
gone and there was no other for hours. 
I thought of going back home, but 
there was no train at all in that direc- 
tion, and the horse could never have 
done it by road. And I met Mrs. 
Magniac and asked her to take me to 
her house with her; but she didn’t 
seem to wish it, and you know, Ber- 
tram, how she has always disliked me ; 
I didn’t feel I could force myself on 
her. There was nothing to be done 
but to have supper and wait at the 
inn for the late train ; and of course 
Fred stayed to take care of me, for it 
was market-day and the place swarm- 
ing with noisy farmers. And I got 
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to Aunt Mabel’s awfully late,—near 
twelve—and three days afterwards I 
came home.” 

“ And never told your mother ?” 

“ Bertram, I thought she’d be so 
annoyed that I had gone to meet you.” 

“Why did you tell young Leighton 
to lie about it?” 

“Tell him to lie about it,—I! 
Bertram, Fred is not very quick or 
clever ; I suppose when he saw you so 
angry he thought he was doing the 
best thing. Of course it was odious 
of him, and I shall tell him so. He 
is in Canada; I have never seen him 
since.” 

Bertram reflected. ‘ Hear me now, 
Evelyn. I told your mother you had 
been seen in Morley, and she said it 
was impossible, as you had gone that 
day by the direct line to your aunt’s. 
She appealed to Leighton, saying he 
had escorted you; he assented and 
even mentioning that you had taken 
the two o’clock train. If he had not 
meant to deceive me, he might have 
explained afterwards, when your 
mother had gone.” 

“T wish he had.” 

“And then Mrs. Montague spoke 
of her dislike to our engagement, and 
said you were too wild a creature for 
a man of my age, and that you were 
admittedly happier with young Leigh- 
ton, whose position was more worthy 
of you, and who had a large place next 
your father’s. I said you had never 
actually consented to marry me, and 
that in our last conversation you had 
expressed yourself much as 
did e 

“Oh, Bertram, in joke,—to annoy 
you.” 

“__ And that I would not distress 
you by further pressing my suit now 
you had arrived at a decision. I 
wrote to you, Evelyn, and you must 
have known I referred to Morley ; 
when you said nothing about it in re- 
ply, what was I to think ?” 


she 
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“ Why didn’t you ask me plainly ?” 

“ Because I did not think I should 
hear the truth from you.” 

“ And now,—now I suppose you 
believe what Mrs. Magniac said,” cried 
Evelyn ; “and it is not true,—not 
true,—not true !” 

They were nearing Silvaden by this 
time and the worst of the descent was 
over. Therain still poured down, but 
the thunder had rolled away into the 
distance and the intervals between the 
flashes grew longer. The mule plodded 
lazily on, keeping very near the edge, 
and Bertram’s arm was stiff with hold- 
ing up the umbrella, which now poured 
rivers off its every rib. 

Just as they had entered the last 
and longest of the covered passages, 
where a sloping roof had been erected 
to catch avalanches, a rock, detached 
by the swollen torrent, fell just over 
their heads with a report like a can- 
non’s, and bounded off into the ravine 
where it smashed into a hundred frag- 
ments. Evelyn, lost in her sad 
thoughts, was greatly frightened, and 
with a cry flung herself towards her 
protector ; he dropped the umbrella, 
which sailed away out of the window 
in pursuit of the boulder, first however 
having prodded the mule and set him 
dancing and kicking. 

‘Evie, dearest!” exclaimed Bertram, 
clasping her in his arms, to hold her 
firm on the pack-saddle no doubt. 
Evelyn, heedless of her steed’s buck- 
ings and plungings, dragged her lover’s 
head close to her own. “ Bertram, 
don’t you see how it was? Won’t you 
ever,—ever be good to your own Evie 
again ?” 

“Forgive me, my darling,” he said, 
huskily ; and just then the pack- 
saddle slipped and the _ portman- 
teau fell off on one side and the rider 
on the other; and the mule with a 
loud and asinine roar ran away for six 
yards and then lay down and rolled 
on its back in a puddle. Fully five 
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minutes passed before order was re- 
stored and the now laughing Evelyn 
was reinstated on the animal, whose 
manner suggested that he was scan- 
dalised by their confidences and their 
familiarities, and who after these 
episodes moved on even less willingly 
than before. 


IX. 


The expedition had been near end- 
ing disastrously for Margaret’s body 
as well as for her spirits. When she 
had jumped into the carriage in the 
wild manner aforesaid, the drunken 
driver whipped up his horse, and the 
thunder alarmed it ; they set forth at 
full speed and Margaret thought she 
was going to be killed on the spot. 
At the first corner the man remem- 
bered his brake, and leaning forward 
to adjust it, at once tumbled off his 
box and was left behind. Margaret 
was now alone in a run-away coach, 
on a terrifying road, in a thunder- 
storm ; the horse was going at a quick 
canter which would have been a 
gallop had the road been smoother ; 
the reins were dangling, and at every 
moment the lightning increased his 
alarm. The carriage bumped about 
horribly, and the umbrellas, sketch- 
books, wraps, and cushions all tumbled 
out one after the other. Margaret 
yelled and tried to jump out ; but at 
this moment there was no room except 
on the side of the precipice, and the 
precipice frightened the poor lady 
worse than the carriage. She fell 
back on her seat, and cowered there, 
saying her prayers and crying bit- 
terly. 

But all things come to an end at 
last ; which is fortunate as some of 
them are very unpleasant. The horse 
was even wetter than Margaret, which 
is saying a good deal, but apparently 
even that stormy deluge was not water 
enough for him. When he came to 
the fountain where it was his habit to 
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drink, he pulled himself up quite 
gradually and nicely ; stopped, turned, 
and immersed his nose in the trough. 
Quick as the lightning itself, Margaret 
slipped out of the carriage, fell on the 
road, and there, for the first time in 
her life, fainted away. When she 
came to, the horse and the carriage 
had gone on to Silvaden, and she was 
alone and wet to the skin. 

After a time she recovered suffi- 
ciently to wander on down the moun- 
tain, for an hour or two which she 
believed to be twelve. At last she 
halted in the covered passage to wait 
for the baggage-mule ; and she thought 
and thought, chiefly of her adventure, 
but a little of B. H.; and she won- 
dered what he and Evelyn might 
be saying to each other under the 
umbrella. 

At last they came; and the mo- 
ment she saw them Margaret knew 
that all her chances of annexing this 
man for herself had come to a violent 
end. Evelyn had won the day, as 
any one but a spinster of thirty-seven 
might have known from the first to 
be highly probable. The lovers as 
they passed did not see her at all ; 
they had probably forgotten her exist- 
ence, and they had not even picked 
up the shawls and cushions which she 
had shed from the carriage on her 
headlong way. So she let them pass 
on, and after a few minutes she shook 
out her petticoats and trudged along 
in their wake. She had thrown away 
her fortune ; she had lost him. Prob- 
ably she was no less disappointed 
than she had been in the old days 
when he had betrothed himself to 
Lucinda Salmon; but to-night she 
wrote nothing in a journal, and she 
said not one word even to Mary 
Moore. Yet she was kind to Evelyn ; 
and she prepared to go home and 
resume the daily consumption of 
tapioca pudding. She was thirty- 
seven, past the age for romance ; and 
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after all she had never felt quite so 
much at her ease with B. H. as she 
had wished and pretended. 

X. 

Three weeks later Miss Ward was 
sitting on the deck of a steamer, and 
the white cliffs of Dover were in 
sight. It was rough and raining,— 
the rain had been perpetual since that 
day on the Pelmer Joch—and every- 
body almost was below. Margaret 
was sheltering little red-haired, sea- 
sick Miss Perry Jones from the damp, 
and wishing she had not insisted on 
going to Santina. She had deprived 
her father of his annual journey to 
Switzerland; she had not found a 
husband, and she had wounded her 
self-respect. It had been a mistaken 
proceeding from beginning to end. 

Presently Mr. Perry Jones him- 
self came and talked to her. “ You 
have never recollected me, Miss Ward ? 
When I knew you first I was called 
George Howard. I changed my name 
when I came in for my uncle’s Welsh 
property.” 

* Oh,—now 
Margaret. 

“JT was introduced by my cousin 
Bertram. You have forgotten, I dare 
say ; naturally he made more impres- 
sion on you. I fear you thought me, 
and with justice, a very dull young 
man.” 

“Oh, no!” said Margaret politely. 
They talked on of Bertram and his 
Evelyn, who were patrolling the deck 
together in macintoshes. “I am fond 
of Evelyn, but I do not altogether 
understand her,” said Margaret. 

* And Iam fond of Bertram, but I 
do not understand him,” returned Mr. 
Perry Jones. “He has treated her 
badly.” 


IT understand,” said 
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“Evelyn behaved with much in. — 
cretion ; she has not been well brought 
up.” 

“You kind-hearted women always 
excuse sinners.” 

“T have the greatest faith in educa- 
tion.” 

“T should like my little girl to be 
well brought up,” sighed the widower, 
looking fondly at the sleeping, red- 
haired, ugly child. 

“Her temptations will not be the 
same as Evelyn’s,” said Margaret 
bluntly. 

Mr. Perry Jones sat down on a 
campstool by the spinster’s side. “ Miss 
Ward, I am not a brilliant fellow like 
Bertram. Providence bestows its 
gifts impartially, and when a man 
gets worldly goods he seldom gets 
much else. I’ve got the worldly 
goods; of course they will be little 
attraction to you. Sometimes I am 
puzzled how to administer them ; my 
life is lonely and my children need a 
mother. They are very fond of you, 
Miss Ward. I am abrupt, I know; 
but—could anything induce you to 
come to us,—to be my wife ?” 

He would have served his cause 
better had he spoken of the well- 
remembered bygone days, in which he 
had been quite ready to fall in love 
with her had she given him the 
smallest encouragement. As it was, 
Margaret hesitated. She glanced at 
the pair of happy lovers, unconscious 
in their self-sufficiency of the rain or 
the rough sea, and then at the sombre 
man by her side who wanted a sensible 
woman’s help in administering his 
goods and controlling his children. 

“T wonder,” she asked herself while 
he anxiously waited for his answer, 
“ whether, after all, it would be worth 
while?” 
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THERE are not many visitors to 
Paris who go out of their way to look 
at the Place des Vosges. It lies quite 
out of the beaten track ; its name 
awakens no historical memories ; no 
traveller includes it in the list of places 
which his friends will question him 
about on his return home. Yet the 
quiet spacious square, a little to the 
east of the Place de la Bastille, bright 
all the summer through with green 
turf and scarlet geraniums, is in its 
way a memorable spot. The revolu- 


tionists of 1789, who robbed it of its 
name and of the equestrian statue of 
Louis the Thirteenth erected by the 
great cardinal in honour of his melan- 
choly young master, did not entirely 


succeed in effacing its traditions of 
splendour.! In spite of the turf and 
the flowers and the children who make 
it their playground the square is not 
cheerful. It has still that air of for- 
lorn dignity characteristic of people 
and places that have seen better days; 
its empty ways still echo faintly with 
the tread of the famous feet that 
passed up and down them in the times 
when the most brilliant figures of a 
brilliant epoch made the Place Royale 
their favourite resort. 

Henry the Fourth planned the 
square and began to build it on the 
site of the old Palais des Tournelles, 
demolished when Catherine de Medici 
fled from its sinister memories to the 
new Louvre. But the thirty-seven 
houses, whose pillared frontage formed 


' The present statue is modern. 


Note.—The story of this duel is to be found in*many contemporary memoirs. 


Motteville’s account is the best. 
MADAME DE LONGUEVILLE, 


an arcade that ran all round the square, 
were not finished till a year or two 
after his death. Here in the seven- 
teenth century came all the world of 
rank and wit, in ruffles and brocade, 
to gossip, to quarrel, to make love, to 
compose sonnets, to talk treason, under 
the shadow of the Bastille. Madame 
de Sévigné lived here and the Marquise 
de Sablé ; Richelieu and Rohan, Pascal 
and Corneille, Descartes and Turenne 
—they all paced this incomparable 
cloister, as Scarron calls it. ‘ What 
conversations equal to those of the 
Decameron it has heard!” cries 
Madame de Longueville’s enthusiastic 
biographer. “How many charming 
women have inhabited these chambers! 
How many illustrious personages have 
ascended these noble staircases ! ” 

But the charming society of which 
M. Cousin has painted such pretty 
pictures had another aspect; and to 
this also the Place Royale bears wit- 
ness. The spirit of lawlessness, bru- 
tality, and contempt for life, engen- 
dered by the so-called Wars of Religion 
continued to manifest itself far into 
the century in spite of Richelieu’s 
stern policy of repression, in spite of 
the gentle influences of the Hotel de 
Rambouillet. This last duel in the 
Place Royale is a trifling episode in 
local history, but it throws a vivid 
and not a very pleasant light upon 
the manners of the period. It is pro- 
foundly characteristic of the society 
that a few years later prepared with 
so light a heart to plunge the country 


Madame de 


M. Cousin gives it fully in his book, La JEUNESSE DE 
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again into the miseries of civil war ; 
of the men and women so deeply 
versed in the art of good manners who 
knew so little of patriotism and so 
little of loyalty. 


Richelieu was dead, and Louis the 
Thirteenth was dead ; and the Queen, 
in spite of them both, was Regent. 
The Court was so extravagantly de- 
lighted that it could hardly preserve 
the semblance of regret for their de- 
ceased sovereign which decorum re- 
quired. On the 18th of May, 1643, 
the King was laid beside his ancestors 
at St. Denis; and all the following 
summer everywhere there was con- 
tinual merry-making, so fair were the 
hopes that were generally conceived 
of the new government. 

Anne of Austria was actually reign- 
ing at last in the palace where she 
had endured so many humiliations 
and escaped so many perils. Circum- 
stances had disposed of her enemies ; 
it was now only a question of disposing 
of her friends. But this was not 
easy. Anne’s troubled years of rest- 
less intrigue had left her heavily 
burdened with debts of honour ; with 
the best will in the world she could 
hardly have satisfied all her creditors. 
They came trooping in, eager to reap 
the fruit of their past sacrifices ; but 
it was soon plain to the returned 
exiles that their dreams of place and 
power were not to be realised. Mazarin 
was there already, and the smooth- 
spoken Italian proved to be as immovy- 
able in his way as Richelieu himself. 
Anne had not been Regent many 
weeks before the Court was divided 
into two factions: the party (to put 
it briefly) that had got what it wanted, 
and the party that had not. The 
Hotel de Condé was the head-quarters 
of the first ; the leader of the second 
was the Duke of Beaufort. 

The idol of the Hotel de Condé was 
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the Prince’s only daughter, the young 
Duchess of Longueville. Those to 
whom the type of French beauty that 
fascinated the earlier part of the 
seventeenth century does not particu- 
larly appeal, will find the proof of 
Madame de Longueville’s charms less 
clearly in the existing portraits of 
her than in the pages of her contem- 
poraries. There is no doubt that to 
them she was a very lovely woman, 
with her blue eyes and dazzling com- 
plexion, and that indolent grace of 
movement which was her special 
charm. It had been proposed to 
marry her to one of the Guises, and 
again to Richelieu’s nephew, the 
Marquis de Brézé; in the end she 
was given against her will to the 
Duke of Longueville, a man double 
her age and apparently quite in- 
different to her. 

The other party gathered round a 
person of very different stamp. 
Madame de Longueville’s rival was 
Madame de Montbazon, a bold hand- 
some woman, notorious for her greedy 
vanity and shameless cynicism. “A 
very handsome woman,” de Retz tells 
us, “she loved nothing so much as her 
pleasure except her interest. I have 
never seen any one who, vicious herself, 
retained so little respect for virtue.” 
Youth, rank, reputation, all the advan- 
tages were on the side of the Princess. 
Men were fighting duels about Madame 
de Montbazon when Anne de Bourbon 
was still in the schoolroom ; the one 
was the grand-daughter of Henry the 
Fourth’s steward, the other a Princess 
of the Blood; and Madame de 
Longueville’s name, stainless as yet, 
showed all the whiter against the 
other’s soiled and ragged reputation. 
There was every reason why Madame 
de Montbazon should be the younger 
woman’s enemy, and gratefully accept 
the first chance of injuring her that 
came in her way. 
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One day two unsigned love-letters 
in a woman’s handwriting were picked 
up in her drawing-room; they were 
read, to the general amusement, and 
the question of authorship was freely 
discussed. The hostess declared that 
she recognised Madame de Longue- 
ville’s hand, and that the letters must 
have been dropped by Maurice de 
Coligny, one of her guests who had 
just left the room. The story was 
too useful to be dishelieved ; and 
presently nothing was talked of but 
the interesting discovery that Madame 
de Longueville was not after all so 
immaculate as people had _ believed 
her. 

It was hardly the right moment to 
choose for attacking the Condés ; for 
Rocroi had just been fought and the 
country was thrilling with joy and 
pride in the great victory. The Duke 
of Enghien! was the hero of the day ; 
and all Paris was flocking to the 
Hétel de Condé to stare at the 
Spanish flags which the victorious 
young general had sent home to his 
father’s house, before they were taken 
in solemn state to brighten the walls 
of Notre Dame. The device moreover 
was too clumsy to succeed outside the 
circle interested in its success. The 
Marquis of Maulevrier, the real owner 
of the letters, trembling lest his corre- 
spondent, Madame de Fouquerolles, 
should be compromised by his care- 
lessness, had implored La Rochefou- 
cauld to recover them ; and La Roche- 
foucauld was able to point out to 
Madame de Montbazon that there was 
actually no resemblance between the 
writer’s hand and that of Madame de 
Longueville. He assured her that the 
consequences of her error might prove 
more serious to herself than to any 
one else, and Madame de Montbazon 
was intelligent enough to admit the 
force of his arguments. In spite of 

} Afterwards the Great Condé. 
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the Duke of Beaufort’s contrary advice 
she surrendered the letters, and La 
Rochefoucauld burned them in the 
Queen’s presence. 

There, so far as Madame de Mont- 
bazon was concerned, the matter 
might have dropped, but it had by 
this time been made so public that 
the Condés felt unable to ignore it. 
The Princess of Condé demanded an 
apology for the scandal about her 
daughter ; if the Regent was not 
sufficiently interested in the honour of 
the house of Bourbon to exact it, the 
Prince and his family were ready to 
withdraw entirely from the Court. 
Madame de Montbazon’s friends pro- 
tested indignantly, but Mazarin knew 
the value of his allies too well to risk 
such a rupture, and he prevailed upon 
the Queen to insist upon the apology. 

Madame de Motteville gives us a 
lively account of what followed. After 
hours of anxious debate, the Cardinal 
continually hurrying to and fro be- 
tween the opposing parties, an apology 
was composed which Madame de 
Montbazon consented reluctantly to 
pronounce. The Princess’s drawing- 
room was crowded with anxious and 
amused spectators ; the culprit, mag- 
nificently dressed, presented herself, 
and from a tiny tablet fastened to her 
fan read aloud the prescribed formula. 
With the most mocking air in the 
world she assured the Princess that 
she was innocent of the malicious 
slander laid to her charge, and en- 
treated her to believe it impossible 
she should ever fail in the respect due 
to her Highness, or in the high 
opinion she entertained of Madame de 
Longueville’s virtue and merit. The 
Princess replied drily that, in defer- 
ence to the Queen’s commands, she 
accepted very willingly the assurance 
of Madame de Montbazon’s innocence. 
A little later an act of extraordinary 
rudeness on the part of Madame de 
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Montbazon obliged the Regent to 
banish her from Paris ; and the Duke 
of Beaufort’s resentment at his friend’s 
disgrace was expressed so violently 
that it gave Mazarin a fair excuse for 
sending him to Vincennes. He was 
still in prison when the Duke of 
Enghien came home, to be universally 
hailed at one and twenty as the 
saviour of France. 

Enghien seems to have considered 
that the insult to his sister had been 
inadequately avenged ; that the apology 
presented in the drawing-room should 
have been exacted at the point of the 
sword, The affair had ended tamely 
without bloodshed ; it had served the 
Cardinal’s political purpose, and that 
was all. Nothing appears to have 
happened after his return to revive 
the quarrel ; it must have been the 
imperious young soldier’s own family 
pride that urged the necessity for a 
more tragic conclusion. 

The Duke of Beaufort had posed 
throughout as Madame de Mont- 
bazon’s champion ; but Beaufort was 
at Vincennes, and no other man of 
his party was of high enough rank to 
measure swords with the Bourbon. 
Enghien was obliged to delegate his 
part in the quarrel to his friend 
Coligny, selecting the Duke of Guise to 
represent his imprisoned chief. On the 
12th of December, 1643, five months 
after the scene in the Princess’s 
drawing-room, Coligny sent Guise his 
challenge. The House of Guise was 
fast falling into decay ; the last of his 
line, this Henry had all the defects 
of his family and none of their 
stronger qualities, except the common- 
place one of personal courage. He 
was a fine swordsman, as beseemed 
the hero of so many doubtful adven- 
tures, and he had not yet made that 
bold bid for the crown of Naples that 
was to end in such sorry fashion. 
Maurice de Coligny was the son of 
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the Marshal de Chatillon, great-grand- 
son of the Admiral. The intimate 
friend of Enghien, he had been much 
with him at Chantilly, and it was 
believed that, if Anne of Bourbon 
had been free to choose, the Hugue- 
not would have been her husband. 
After her marriage to the Duke of 
Longueville Coligny continued to 
worship her from afar, at a safe 
and respectful distance according to 
the rules laid down by the Hotel 
de Rambouillet. La Rochefoucauld 
says he had never been clever with 
the rapier; and he was now only 
just recovering from a long illness. 
The passion for duelling which 
had cost France, it was said, between 
seven and eight thousand lives dur- 
ing the twenty years of Henry the 
Fourth’s reign was at its height 
when his son came to the throne. 
The Council of Trent in 1545 had 
solemnly condemned the practice of 
single combat, impartially including 
principals, seconds, and spectators in 
its penalty of excommunication. In 
1602 an edict of Henry pronounced 
the “damnable custom of duelling 
introduced by the corruption of the 
century” to be the cause of so many 
piteous accidents, to the extreme re- 
gret and displeasure of the King, and 
to the irreparable damage of the 
State, “that we should count our- 
selves unworthy to hold the sceptre 
if we delayed to repress the enormity 
of this crime.” A whole series of 
edicts followed to the same effect ; 
but it was easier to make edicts than 
to enforce them. Degradation, im- 
prisonment, confiscation of property, 
loss of civil rights, and death were 
the penalties attached to the infringe- 
ment of the laws against duelling ; 
and still the practice prevailed. In 
1626 Richelieu published a milder 
form of prohibition. The first offence 
was no longer capital, a third only of 
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the offender’s property was to be con- 
fiscated, and the judges were per- 
mitted to recognise extenuating cir- 
cumstances. In the extremely curious 
page of his Memoirs in which Riche- 
lieu discusses the reasons for this 
moderation, he remarks that the ex- 
treme rigour of the former edicts had 
prevented their observance, and he 
claims a great measure of success for 
his experiment. A few months later 
the Comte de Bouteville thought fit 
to test the Minister’s patience in this 
direction. The Place Royale had 
long been a favourite duelling-ground, 
and De Bouteville travelled from 
Brussels to fight his twenty-second 
duel here, in the heart of Paris, in 
deliberate defiance of the King’s 
authority. The result was not en- 
couraging. Montmorency though he 
was, the Count went with his second 
to the scaffold ; and the marked de- 
crease from that time in the number 
of duels may be attributed either to 
the moderation used in framing the 
law or to the inexorable resolution 
with which it was enforced. 

But Richelieu had been a year in 
his grave, and there was no one now 
to hinder the meeting between Guise 
and Coligny. The place chosen was 
the Place Royale, the hour three in 
the afternoon ; the seconds were the 
Comte d’Estrades and the Marquis 
de Bridieu. The casements and bal- 
conies of the square were crowded 
with spectators as the two coaches 
drove up; it was even said that 
Madame de Longueville watched the 
combat from a curtained window in 
the Duchess of Rohan’s house at the 
corner of the Place. 

It was an odd cast of fortune that 
had brought these two men together, 
whose ancestors had met on such far 
different ground. They were them- 
selves impressed by the circumstance ; 
it lent the meeting, to their thinking, 
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a touch of unusual dignity. “We 
are about to settle the ancient quarrel 
between our houses,” said Guise, as 
they took their places ; “it shall now 
be seen how different a thing is the 
blood of Guise from that of Coligny.” 
The phrase delighted the audience 
for whose benefit it was uttered ; and 
it was indeed in fine accord with the 
situation, with the false sentiment 
and artificial romance that had created 
it. Did no one present pause to 
reflect how long was the road between 
Moncontour and the Place Royale ; 
how great a distance divided the 
defender of Metz from the pretender 
of Naples, the great Admiral from 
the lover of Madame de Longue- 
ville ? 

The duel had hardly begun when 
Coligny’s foot slipped and he dropped 
on his knee, his sword falling from 
his hand. Guise set his foot on the 
weapon and paused, expecting the 
other to ask for his life ; but he was 
silent ; and thereupon Guise struck 
his disarmed adversary with the flat 
of his sword. “This is what you 
deserve,” he cried, “for daring to 
challenge a gentleman of my quality.” 
Stung by the intolerable insult 
Coligny struggled to his feet, re- 
covered his weapon and succeeded 
in touching Guise on the shoulder, 
receiving in return a wound in his 
sword-arm that effectually ended the 
encounter. 

They carried Coligny to Enghien’s 
house at Saint Maur, where he lin- 
gered broken-hearted for a fortnight, 
killed rather by the shame of defeat 
than by his enemy’s steel. The 
Parliament went through some form 
of inquiry into the affair, but the 
Condés’ influence was strong enough 
to check the pursuit of justice. 
Nothing came of it, nor was the im- 
pression made by the tragic end of 
the encounter very profound. “ This 
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duel,” says Mademoiselle, “set the 
Court somewhat at variance again ; 
but not so much so as to interfere 
with the pastimes of the season ; 
that year there was a great deal of 
dancing.” 

The most striking circumstance in 
the whole affair, to the mind of the 
modern reader, is the fact that 
Guise’s conduct did not in any 
way injure his character as a man of 
honour. It seems to have surprised 
no one, to have shocked no one. La 
Rochefoucauld, who was Coligny’s 
friend, relates the incident calmly, 
without a single expression of in- 
dignation or even of disapproval ; 
Coligny’s folly in challenging an 
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opponent ‘so much too strong for him 
was more blamable, in the opinion 
of the day, than Guise’s outrageous 
brutality. And the Parisian popu- 
lace did but follow the example of 
their betters when they sided with 
the victor against the vanquished, 
gibing gaily at the Princess and her 
unfortunate lover in a little song that 
was soon popular in the streets of the 
capital. 
Lady, dry your pretty eyes, 
Coligny will recover ; 
Lady, dry your pretty eyes, 
You have not lost your lover. 
Did he stoop to ask his life ? 
You must blame him never ; 
For ’tis to be your lover still 
He fain would live for ever. 





THE DROVE-ROAD 


In the southern shires of Scotland, 
the country between the Forth and 
the Eden, the traveller may see here 
and there a green scar on the hill- 
side, a broadly marked tract of grass 
in a glen of heather, or a fenced strip 
of waste land among orderly meadows ; 
and if he look further, he will find 
that these patches have continuity, 
and that, though broken by highways 
and growing villages, they form a 
clear path, which runs up hill and 
down dale with no care for obstruc- 
tion. This is the Drove-Road, the 
way once used more than all the others, 
when market-roads were rough and 
ill-kept and barred with toll-gates. 
There are many branches of it: one 
may find them in every Lowland 


Scottish shire, sometimes to all ap- 
pearances at cross purposes with one 
another ; but all are feeders of one 


great central path, running from 
Falkirk through the shire of Lin- 
lithgow, skirting the county of Lanark, 
passing over the head of Tweeddale 
into Yarrow, and thence on through 
the Ettrick and Liddesdale moor- 
lands to the English border. 

The history of it goes back to the 
days when Falkirk Tryst was the 
great market of Scotland to which 
resorted drovers and dealers from the 
South. The crofters of Ross and 
Sutherland, the sheep-farmers of 
Inverness, Perth, and Argyle, brought 
their sheep and cattle thither, and 
men from the Western Islands drove 
herds of little shaggy kyloes to swell 
the fair and the confusion. Bargains 
were made amid jabber of Gaelic and 
much Saxon profanity, and the pur- 
chasers took their way with shouting 
of men and dogs, out of the town and 
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over the great Drove-Road. By its 
green thoroughfare the herds crossed 
the Border, by its branches they 
penetrated into the far lands of 
Galloway and the West ; and though 
now the noise of the lowing of beast 
and the cries of man have gone, it 
still lies silent and barren, a memorial 
of the unremembered dead. 

Yet it is but yesterday that it has 
gone, for the yearly passing of the 
droves is within the memory of even 
young men in the Scots Lowlands. 
Many can still be found to bear 
witness to the light and shadows of 
the life, to laugh over its humours 
and lament its decay. And from 
their tales a vivid picture can be 
constructed, a patch of rough old- 
world romance in our somewhat 
languid civilisation. There were the 
fairs, held for the most part on the 
bare moors, the seas of tos.ing shaggy 
frontlets, the flocks of black-faced 
sheep sore-tired with travel, the 
booths and merry-go-rounds, jugglers 
and quacks, the collies hovering 
unceasingly round the outskirts, and 
the motley concourse of men. The 
shepherd from the Lews, with his 
dozen words of English, chaffered 
with the sleek Leicestershire grazier ; 
the Highland laird, with his over- 
weening pride of gentrice, rubbed 
shoulders with the Lowland farmer ; 
the scum and following of the North 
fought with the scum and following 
of the South, and the dogs swelled 
the tumult. At the darkening there 
were great fires whereat many slept, 
and the autumn night was made 
hideous with carousals. Then when 
all was over, the two races separated, 
the one with coats buttoned over 
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dirty pocket-books and their Donalds 
and Malcolms full of whiskey and 
sweet memories, the other to the 
South by coach, leaving their hired 
drovers to bring on the purchased 
herds. 

The drovers themselves were a 
class having grades and distinctions 
of merit. A man tried and proved 
would readily find a master, whereas 
the baser sort were engaged by the 
poor man, who found that prudence 
is only consistent with a full purse. 
These were a daring, godless race, 
deep drinkers all, fond of brawls and 
quick as fire to take offence. They 
were hardy, too, sleeping often out-of- 
doors and enduring the sternest 
rigours of our uncertain northern 
weather. We have one before our 
eyes as we write, a tall, oldish man, 
something between a groom and a 
grazier, profoundly learned in the 
ways of horses and dogs, one who had 
seen something of the world and had 
His figure was 


tried many trades. 
well-known, as with his plaid wrapped 
round his shoulders and his peaked 
cap pulled over his brow, he drove 


his flocks into the village in the 
short autumn twilight. When once 
these had found shelter in the stack- 
yard of some hospitable farmer, he 
would seek the public-house, and hold 
forth to his admirers. To the 
villagers, before the days of rail- 
roads and the penny postage, he was 
a link of connection with the outer 
world, a strenuous element in their 
sleepy lives. Year after year the 
man would come with his stories, till 
his step was not so firm, nor his eyes 
so clear to watch his charge. Then 
his journeys would cease, and the 
drover would retire to end his days 
in the back streets of the city. 

As a class they had their good 
qualities, which one should acknow- 
ledge all the more readily for their 
comparative rarity. They were in 
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general worthy of every confidence, 
trusty, bold in defending their master’s 
property, unwearying in their toil if 
aught went amiss. They were kindly 
after their fashion, and would often 
go far to help one of their number 
whose luck was worse than their own. 
Of their dogs they were considerate as 
only ous who knew the value of a 
good dog could be, and if times were 
hard they would share their last crust 
with the companion of so many 
wanderings. On the other hand, 
they were certainly the most quarrel- 
some tribe in existence. Fighting 
both with fists and knives was an 
everyday occurrence, not only at the 
great fairs, but at any little halting- 
place on the way where two of them 
chanced to foregather. Their drinking- 
bouts were long and deep: they 
would gamble away their hardly- 
earned wages in a night; and if they 
were honest in the main where their 
master’s interests were concerned, the 
same could not be said of their dealings 
with one another. The drover was 
both feared and liked along his way, 
for if he was open-handed with his 
money, he would strike down the 
man who dared to gainsay him ; and 
if he was dangerous in his liquor, at 
other times he was the most delightful 
of comrades. 

The life of a drover was well-nigh 
as risky as a blockade-runner’s, without 
the honour. In the days when the 
trade was at its height, the country 
was unsettled and blackguards of all 
descriptions waited on the path of 
him who was known to have money 
about his person or goods of value 
in his charge. The drover’s way 
took him over wild moors where 
human dwellings were few, so that 
he was in a far more perilous case 
than any highway traveller. It was 
the custom for some dozen of boys 
and idlers to attend a flock from the 
town on the first few miles of the 
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road. Here lay the thief’s chance. 
He might talk with the drover, learn 
of his dealings in the market, and of 
the direction of his homeward way. If 
the man were new tothe trade he would 
soon learn all he wanted, and it would 
be a matter of conjecture whether that 
flock ever reached its destination. 
But this element of peril merely 
strengthened the bold, vigorous natures 
among them, so that often a scoundrel 
found the object of his intentions his 
match in cunning, and a good man of 
his hands to boot. Many a Homeric 
combat took place in the solitudes of 
the road, with no witness but the dogs 
and the sheep. But this continuous 
living in danger made many of them 
hard men, chary of speech, trusting 
no more than was needful, and believ- 
ing most folk villains till they proved 
the contrary. In the inn-kitchen of 


a night, when the sheep or cattle were 
safely housed and the hardships of the 


day’s march at an end, it was only to 
his tried comrades that the drover 
was confidential; he was quick to 
glance at any new-comer, drinking 
silently by himself in the chimney 
corner, alert and watchful. 

We have heard one story of these 
days, which borders on the gruesome, 
but which, dating as it does from the 
times of Burke and Hare, may very 
well be true. A drover came from 
Edinburgh to an inn in Tweeddale, 
having much money in his breast- 
pocket and a following of some half- 
dozen town good-for-naughts at his 
heels. He slept the night in a bed- 
room on the ground floor, locking the 
door and taking every precaution. 
In the early morning the inn-keeper 
heard a noise from the place which 
made him force the door, and to his 
horror he found the drover dead, 
stabbed to the heart. An open window 
pointed to the means by which death 
had visited him. The place was 
lonely; there were no men about 
save the ostlers, and they had drunk 
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too deeply the night before to be of 
any use. The city was not twenty 
miles away, so thither the host set 
out to tell his tale. He had walked 
some seven miles of the road, so the 
story goes, when a gig overtook him 
it which sat three men. It was one 
of the old-fashioned farmer’s con- 
veyances, wide enough to seat four 
abreast and ponderous as a cart. 
They stopped and offered him a lift 
which he gratefully accepted, and he 
sat down next the middle man of 
the three. The other two talked gaily 
and laughed, but the man on his left 
uttered no word. They had gone 
maybe two miles when our friend said 
casually that his neighbour on the left 
was very quiet and, as he spoke, 
looked in his face. With a sickening 
terror he recognised that it was no 
other than the man who had been 
murdered not two hours before in his 
own house, lashed to the gig and pre- 
senting a ghastly semblance of life. 
With his brain on fire with sheer 
terror, he dealt the man on his right 
one tremendous blow, leaped over the 
wheels, fell headlong, was on _ his 
feet in a trice, and running homeward 
for dear life. He reached the inn, and 
lo! the body of his guest was gone, 
and from that hour he heard no more 
of gig or drover. 

But now the men have passed away, 
and their memory has gone to add 
one more to the romances of the old 
green road. And romance it is, in 
truth, for the men who came there 
were of all sorts, from broken High- 
land bonnet-lairds to Tweeddale shep- 
herds. By this path came Rob Roy 
ere he began his escapades, and while 
he still was Mr. Robert Campbell 
and a decent gentleman-drover. One 
remembers the inimitable account of 
his calling, which the Baillie gave to 
Francis Osbaldistone: “Nae name 
better ken’d between the Lennox and 
Breadalbane. Robin was ance a weel- 
doing, painstaking drover, as you wad 
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see amang ten thousand. It was a 
pleasure to see him in his belted plaid 
and brogues, wi’ his target at his 
back, and claymore and dirk at his 
belt, following a hundred Highland 
stots, and a dozen o’ the gillies, as 
rough and ragged as the beasts they 
drave. And he was baith civil and 
just in his dealings ; and if he thought 
his chapman had made a hard bargain, 
he wad gie him a luck-penny to the 
mends. I hae ken’d him gie back five 
shillings out o’ the pund sterling.” 
It was by this way, likewise, if all 
tales be true, that Davie Balfour 
footed it from Kirk Essendean to the 
House o’ Shaws to claim his inheritance 
and set out on his adventures ; a raw 
boy, ill-clad and homely, not yet the 
friend of Alan Breck and still unaware 
of Catriona. 

But the tangible relics of the past 
are few and far apart. Sheep pass 
by this road on their way to local 
markets, but it is rarely indeed that 
flocks come from more distant places. 
Perhaps once in a while a drove may 
come, and then it is somewhat belated 
and out of place. In the old days 
when great roaring herds of cattle 
came through the villages, it was a 
sight worth the seeing. For days, 
maybe, the Brig of Peebles would be 
all but blocked, and little boys coming 
home from school would be sadly 
delayed and go dinnerless. Now this 
is gone, and at best you may see a 
few poor dozen of beasts in front of a 
towsy man. At night you chance to 
see a light on the Drove-Road and, 
going near, find that it is the apology 
for a camp-fire by which the drovers 
sleep, while their charge lie silent 
around them. Early in the morning 
they are gone, and one may wait a 
score of months for their successors. 

So if the human interest of the 
road lies but in memory, we are per- 
force driven to the natural side, its 
manifold beauty and the charms 
which come to it from the living air 
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and the blue sky. It has been un- 
tilled for centuries. No man _ pos- 
sesses it, though all have the right of 
way and pasture ; so its face remains 
unchanged since cateran and kyloe 
passed over it. It is not like other 
roads in avoiding the rough places 
and skirting hills. It fears but one 
thing in the world,—a peat-bog ; for 
the rest, it makes its way straight 
over the summit of ridges, climbs the 
barest hillsides, and in general goes as 
the crow flies across the land. It is 
this indomitable feature which gives 
it much of its peculiar charm, for in 
a short six miles by this path a man 
may have a taste of as many varieties 
of scenery. Now it is on the high 
lands, and the grass is short and 
springy, the heath deep, and a great 
gray rock juts up every now and then 
through a tangle of blaeberries and 
heather. Grouse haunt it, strutting 


at evening on its slopes; and the 
hill-sheep stray thither, seeking fresh 


pasture. Behind and before there is 
a landscape wide to the eye, and the 
fresh hill-air makes the place a delight 
to the beholder. We have said that 
the men who first used it were lavish 
of human labour, for when by turn- 
ing a little way to the righe or left 
a steep ridge might have been 
saved, the road, scorning such com- 
promise, dips from the hill-top sheer 
down into the glen, and then toils 
painfully up the further side. 

But in a few miles ali is changed. 
We find ourselves ina Lowland valley 
among meadows and green woods, 
where the road runs evenly between 
hedges. In such a place too often it 
tends to merge itself in the highway 
but in certain parts it is still intact. 
Here the grass is ranker, and the 
cottager’s cow makes its living along 
it. In one place of our acquaintance 
it plunges into a deep pinewood, and 
passes through, a green ribbon between 
inky borders. Rabbits now frequent 
it, and partridges rise startled from 
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its sides. Often it is clothed with 
great tracts of whin, which make the 
way uneasy for the walker. The 
golden broom, too, in its season 
flames from the hedgerows, and in 
spring the grass is white with the 
petals of the hawthorn. Sometimes 
in these parts the road suddenly ap- 
proaches a village, and little cottages 
spring up beside its track. Then it 
becomes in the language of the folk a 
loan, or loaning, and the chosen play- 
ground of children. 

Many are the delights of the place 
to the man of leisure who has time to 
linger often by it. The charms of 
old association are there, a thousand 
memories of the past, clearer and 
more tangible than those which attend 
other relics of age, inasmuch as the 
past in this instance borders so nearly 
with the present. Then there are the 


more peculiar pleasures of the way, 
which lures a man on to follow its 
winding course, promising new beauty 


round every turning. There is a 
pathetic story of some French prisoners 
at Peebles in the opening of the 
century who were permitted to take 
their daily walk to the first milestone 
on the western road. This lay just 
before the gorge at Neidpath, so the 
noble view of the valley which waits 
beyond it was not for them. But 
they, poor fellows, longed so ardently 
for the forbidden sight that by a 
united conspiracy they lifted the mile- 
stone and carried it round the corner. 
On this Drove-Road we are all like 
these Frenchmen ; we cannot rest till 
we see for ourselves what lies over 
yon ridge or round yonder clump of 
trees. So we go on and ever on, 
heedless of meals and the passing of 
time ; which is a fact alike in Tweed- 
side topography and the conduct of 
life ; for is not half our action prompted 
by a restless desire to scan the horizon 
and look over hill-tops ? 
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One may lie a long summer's day 
on the grass in perfect quietness, and 
see nothing but the life of the fields. 
In spring, if anything, it is somewhat 
bleak, for the bent is still gray from 
the winter cold and the air is often 
not a little chill; but in summer it 
is one long strip of El Dorado, the 
chosen haunt of birds and a very 
garden of flowers. The long whistle 
of the curlew and the mellow lark are 
there, and on the ground underfoot 
milkwort and eyebright, yellow and 
blue mountain pansies, and the little 
stars of the grass of Parnassus light 
up the green with colour. The 
singular, half acrid smell of the hills 
is sweetened with languid thyme, and 
the noise of bees fills the drowsy air. 
In autumn come the red heather 
and the black blaeberries, and now is 
the time of golden and russet tints on 
leaf and stalk. Then succeeds winter, 
when all is deserted, when not even a 
sheep comes thither, but snowdrifts 
fill the hollow and the frost holds 
burn and moss. 

For the road is deserted as few can 
be said to be in our populous times. 
Not many travel by it; you may 
meet, perhaps, a shepherd striding 
homewards to some outlying cottage, 
or a ploughman going to visit his 
sweetheart ; sometimes even you light 
on a belated tourist who cares naught 
for the place and curses its asperity. 
But for the most part you are left 
alone to lord it over all in solitary 
magnificence. Yet the land is haunted 
by a thousand memories. Here in 
this quiet spot they are brought 
together for the wanderer, till the 
past is inextricably blended with the 
present. And still a man may fancy 
that he hears on this green, unvisited 
way the bleating of sheep, the menace 
of visionary dogs, and the confused 
speech of drovers who have long since 
ceased from their toil. 





THE END OF 


IT. 


(A SEQUEL TO RACHEL AND LEAH.) 


Two summers had past and gone 
since Murty O'Sullivan and I sat 
upon the mountain side above Glan- 
beg, when he told me the sad _ story 
of Norry O'Halloran and her lover. 
IT had been abroad meanwhile, and 
revisited my old fishing- 


had not 
grounds. 

Murty came over to see me on the 
day of my return, and after the first 
greetings I lit my pipe, and, having 
seated myself on a bench in front of 
my cottage, | waited, expecting him, 
as was his wont, to give me an account 
of all that had happened during my 
long absence. 

“Well, Murty,” said I, giving him 
a lead, “what have you all 
doing, and what news is there ?” 

“Och, nothin’ much, yer Honour. 
‘Tis a fine sayson for the praties, 
glory be to God, and the hay isn’t so 
bad either.” 

“And have you had any more 
murders, or divarsions of any kind ?” 

“No, sir,” said he hesitatingly. 
“The counthry is very quiet, and the 
neighbours is paceable, praise be to 
God !” 

“Your friend, Judy Foley, hasn’t 
been throttling any more fathers, I 
suppose ?” 

“No, yer Honour.” 

“Ts she still living in the same 
place, or have you made it too hot 
for her?” 

“She is not, yer Honour.” 

“You don’t mean to say that 
gave up the farm?” 

“She did not, yer Honour.” 

* Was she evicted then ?” 

“She was not, yer Honour.” 


been 


she 


“ Did she go to America?” 

“She did not, yer Honour.” 

“Then where is she in the name 
of wonder, if she’s neither evicted, nor 
here, nor in America ?” 

“T don’t know for 
Honour.” 

“Where do you think 
Why don’t you speak out ?” 

“T think she’s in hell, yer Honour ; 
but if she is not there, she’s in the 
most sulthry corner of purgathory, 
anyways.” 

“Dead!” said I. 
die of ?” 

“The Jury said she was found 
dhrownded.” 

“Found drowned ?—and 
become of her husband ? 
purgatory also?” 

“No, God be praised! He made 
his escape from it when she was 
dhrownded; and then he went to 
America.” 

“Murty,” said I after a pause, 
which he did not seem inclined to 
break, “tell me the truth, and the 
whole of it ; you know I’m safe.” 

“ Didn't I tell ye?” said he, “ Judy 
was found dhrownded, and Patsey 
went to America, and I can’t say for 
certain where either of them is this 
day. What more d’ye want?” 

I noticed that he would not look 
me in the face, and knowing him 
well, I was sure that he was keeping 
something back, so I turned away 
with an offended air, and taking up 
my glasses, levelled them at a fishing- 
boat in the bay which was getting 
her trawl aboard. 

“That’s Martin Twomey’s boat, 


sure, yer 


she is? 


* What did she 


what’s 
Is he in 
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and she’s had a fine sayson so far,’ 
said he. 

I took no notice. 

“Will yer Honour be pleased to 
come and take a look at the river? 
Tis no day for fishin’, but the wather 
is clear, and I'll show ye the fish 
jostling each other in the pools in a 
way that will delight ye.” 

I pretended not to hear, and after 
one or two more attempts to engage 
me in conversation he at last broke 
out as I expected. 

“Ye says ye’'re safe, and I knows 
it. Will ye pass me yer word as a 
gintleman that ye'll never mintion a 
word that I tell ye till I’m dead. 
Will ye?” 

“T will,” said I. 

“Give me the hand on it,” and we 
shook hands solemnly. ‘“ Now what 
do ye want to know?” 

“ How did Judy come by her death ? 
She didn’t drown herself, I’m sure.” 

“She did not. Maybe if she had 
sinse she would; ’twould have been 
betther for her.” 

“ Who drowned her then?” 

“Oh, never mind who dhrownded 
her. Meself doesn’t rightly know, 
and if I tould ye, ye wouldn’t be 
much the wiser; but this was how it 
come about. There was an evicted 
farm convaynient to the father’s ould 
place. She went to live in the house 
afther his death, ye may remimber. 
She was always covetous, and nothin’ 
would do her but to take the farm 
though it was boycotted. One Mat 
Murphy, him that was formerly a 
corn-merchant in Fermoy, was the 
landlord. Them half sirs are always 
the hardest landlords, as ye knows. 
They has no more bowels for a 
poor man than an anvil. Well, 
she had plinty of warning. Bad as 
she was the boys wouldn’t send her 
before her God widout due notice ; but 
she was as bould as she was bad, and 
she only snapped her fingers 1t them.” 
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“She took the farm? Her hus- 
band took it you mean, don’t you ?” 

* No, I don’t. The husband never 
did anything but to work on the farm 
when it plased him, and to get dhrunk 
whenever he got the chance. She 
sold the cattle and kept the purse 
and everything. They say that from 
the day he married her, he never even 
spoke to her, except when he was 
dhrunk, and thin he gave her his 
mind ; and the quare thing was, that 
she never revinged herself on him 
aftherwards.” 

“Tell me, Murty,” said I, “ was she 
sweet on him before she married 
him ?” 

“T can’t say for sure,” replied he 
after a pause; “but meself often 
thought that same, and maybe that’s 
the best excuse that can be made for 
her. Well, anyways the boys sarved 
him wid a threat’nin’ notice as well as 
her; but that was only a blind, as 
yell see later on, for every one was 
sorry for the crayture, and the ould 
priest when he came back was just 
mad, and the coadjuthor had a bad 
time wid him, I'll promise ye, as long 
as he stopped in the parish. 

“Well, the boys met one night in 
the beginning of December last year, 
and she was tried fair and honest ; him 
that sarved her wid the notice proved 
that she had resaved it, and the 
captain axed if any one would spake 
up for her, but though there was a 
near relation of her own to the fore, 
no one would say a good word for her, 
and she was condemned to die.” 

“Who was the captain, Murty?” 

“Oh, Captain Moonlight to be sure. 
Ye wouldn’t be the wiser if I tould 
ye, for he was a sthranger from 
another county that the Land League 
brought to do the job; and that night 
they settled on the plan and the 
time.” 

“Murty, it seems to me that you 
were one of them.” 
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“T was not,” said he fiercely, but I 
think he lied. 

“One wild moonlight night, not 
long before Christmas, they  sur- 
rounded the house—five of them. The 
poliss was sent away on a wrong scent. 
Them poliss is sharp enough, I'll allow, 
at odd times; but when they has a 
fool of a sargint wid a wife that do be 
listenin’ to stories from other wimin, 
‘tis asy enough to carcumvent ‘em. 
The poliss would be a dale more 
dangerous if them married sargints 
was all kep’ in a rookery by themselves, 
where their wimin could fight in peace 
and injoy themselves; but that’s 
neither here nor there. 

“ There was no one widin but herself 
and Patsey and the sarvent-boy and a 
shlip of a girl. Patsey, by good luck 
for him anyways, had broke his leg 
three weeks before, comin’ dhrunk 
from the fair, and was lyin’ helpless. 

“Twas about two o'clock in the 
mornin’, a wild and terrible night, wid 
a venomous wind from the north 
tarin’ past the moon, and screechin’ 
along the say that was as black as 
ink, for the wind was off shore and 
there was no waves, the wather bein’ 
bate down wid the strength of it. 

“She bolted and barred the doors 
every night, and she kep a dog as 
wicked as herself, and she had a gun 
loaded always, and she was a bould 
woman as I said, and feared no man. 
I’m tould there was some one in- 
side in the plot, the sarvent-boy 
maybe, or the girl for all she looked 
so innocent, for neither of them had 
much love for her. Anyways they got 
in through a windy that they found 
open, two of them, and the other 
three shtopped outside, and they came 
in widout noise, for the dog, I’m tould, 
was pisoned ; but as they were crossin’ 
the flure of the kitchen, makin’ for the 
door to open it, one of thim stumbled, 
and maybe because she had the bad 
conscience and couldn't sleep, or maybe 
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because something tould her that her 
end was near, she waked up suddint 
and called out ‘ Who's there?’ and 
in a flash she was out on them wid a 
light and wid the gun in her hand. 

“ Patsey was lyin’ sleepin’ on the 
settle in the kitchen, wid the leg of 
him sthrapped up, and he woke too. 
They had crape on their faces, but 
she knew them well, and ‘so and so’ 
ses she, namin’ a name, ‘it’s you, is 
it? I thought so,’ and she up wid 
the gun and let dhrive at him instin- 
tainyous ; but the gun missed, belike 
some one had wathered it; and she 
caught it by the muzzle and dhrew a 
sketch of a sthroke at him that 
would kill two men, but he jumped 
a one side, and before she could re- 
cover herself he had his arms round 
her, and he threw her on the flure, 
and held her while the other opened 
the door. 

“Then they tied her wid a soft bit 
of cotton webbing that would lave no 
mark, for a reason that you will see 
presently, and they sat down peaceable 
and quiet to have a dhrink. 

“One of thim brought in the boy 
and the girl and tied them too; but 
they didn’t appear to mind, so I 
suppose they were in the plot. 

“ Patsey looked round dazed like. 
‘What's the matther, boys?’ ses he, 
‘and why would ye be _ breaking 
into an honest man’s house at this 
hour of the night like robbers ?’ 

“* We're no robbers,’ ses the captain. 
‘Ye had the warning, hadn’t ye? "Tis 
the ordher, and we’ve got to obey it.’ 

“Oh, about Shea’s farm. “Twas 
agin my will she tuk it, and I'd have 
made her give it up before now, only 
I was hampered wid the leg.’ 

“*Would ye?’ ses Judy from the 
flure, and she tried to get her arms 
free, but it was no use. She was 
twistin’ and spittin’ like a mad cat 
wid rage. ‘I know ye—every man 
of ye,’ ses she, ‘except that black 
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villain there, and ye’ll swing for this 
yit.’ 

“*No, we won't,’ ses the other, 
‘any more than you swung yerself 
for throttling yer ould father. There’s 
no law in this counthry but our law. 
What made ye brake it? But we 
have plenty of time to settle wid ye. 
We'll have a smoke meanwhile, and a 
little dhrop of dhrink. Tom,’ ses he 
to one of them, ‘let go that girl, 
and let her put a kishawn of turf 
upon the fire, and warm a dhrop of 
wather; I likes me dhrinks hot. 
Go on,’ ses he to the girl, ‘bile the 
wather, and bring us the matairials ; 
no doubt ye has a pinch of sugar in 
the house? Well, Patsey, me man, we 
has to dale wid you first,’ses he. ‘ Ye 
say ye had nothin’ to do wid grabbin’ 
the farm, and that ye’d have thrown it 
up only for the broken leg. I’m a 
sthranger here, but the rest of ye is 
neighbours. Will any of ye go bail 
for him ?’ 

“Then they spoke out the whole four 
of them, and Tim Shea, him that was 
evicted from the farm that she 
grabbed, and that was the most 
venomous agin Judy,—more betoken 
I know that he was coortin’ poor 
Norry wid a long time till he found 
it was no use, and in spite of that he 
was just mad wid thim that played 
the thrick on her—he spoke up like 
aman. ‘ Patsey’s not to blame,’ ses he. 
“’Tis all that divil’s limb on the 
flure. I'll have no hand in doing any 
harm to poor Patsey,’ and so they all 
said. 

“* Very well,’ ses the captain, ‘ but 
yell have to sware on the Book and 
by the blessed Sacrament, that ye'll 
never tell to any livin’ sowl what ye 
sees this night; and ye too,’ ses he, 
pointin’ to the boy and girl, ‘will 
have to take the same oath, or by the 
Cross of Christ we'll kill ye as sure as 
we'll kill her,’ and he swore ’em there 
and then. He was a terrible man I’m 
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tould. Whin he ordhered ye to do 
a thing, ye had got to do it; there 
was no use in refusin’ ; so all that was 
there that night thought, anyhow. 

“Thin they waited. The girl was 
bilin’ the wather ; but the turf was 
damp, and the storm was blowin’ all 
ways. The sound of it was wild and 
dhreadful, and between the squalls ye 
could hear the lonesome moanin’ of 
the sea. Judy was lyin’ on the 
ground quiet enough now. The cap- 
tain was settin’ on a chair over- 
right her, and the men was standin’ 
about or lanin’ agin’ the wall wid the 
crape on their faces, and Patsey was 
lyin’ on the settle helpless. 

“Well, when the wather was biled 
they made a big jug of punch, and 
the first they give it to was Patsey, 
and it revived him greatly, for Judy 
had kep him mighty short since he 
broke the leg; but from the first to 
the last they said he looked as if it 
was all a play, and that he didn’t care 
a fiddler’s curse what they did to Judy 
or to himself, or to any one, for the 
sperrit had gone clane out of him ever 
since his weddin’ day. They had a big 
dhrink surely, for they had plenty of 
whiskey that they brought wid them in 
a jar. Latterly they even offered 
Judy a dhrop, but she wouldn’t touch 
it, and she lay on the flure as quiet as 
the dead. 

“The captain had a watch, and he 
pulled it out at last. ‘’Tis three 
o'clock, boys,’ ses he. ‘When will it 
be high wather ?’ 

*** Not much before four,’ ses 
of thim that was a boatman. 

““*Come along thin,’ ses he, ‘we 
have no time to lose. Bring the 
bag.’ 

“They brought a flour-hag, and they 
shlipped Judy into it tied as she was, 
lavin’ only the head of her outside. 
Then they passed the cottor webbin’ 
arovnd it in the way she couldn’t 
stir hand or fut. 
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“* What are ye goin’ todo wid her, 
boys ?’ ses Patsey, who was about 
two parts dhrunk by this time, and 
the crayture, they said, never had his 
sinses rightly now till he was nearly 
three parts gone. 

“** Never you mind,’ ses the captain. 
‘We won't do worse to her than she 
did to her own father, ye may be 
sure.’ 

“Ts it to kill her?’ 

“She had her warnin’,’ ses the 
captain. 

“*Oh, boys,” ses Patsey, ‘don’t ye 
put that sin upon yer sowls. She’s 
bad no doubt. None of ye knows it 
so well as I. Lave her to God 
Almighty ; He'll play hell wid her 
sooner or later, glory be to His 
name.’ 

“*Oh, Patsey! Patsey!’ ses she. 
‘Sure I did it all for your sake; I'd 
be an honest woman to-night, only 
for you.’ 

“* Did ye go to ould Murphy, and 
tell him ye'd take my farm in spite of 
the Land League if he’d throw me and 
me poor children out on the road, where 
one of them died with the cold and 
the hunger, for Patsey’s sake?’ ses 
one of thim. 

“* Did ye throttle yer ould father 
for his sake?’ ses the captain. 

“* Oh, boys,’ ses Patsey (he had tuk 
a dhrain of the punch meanwhile, and 
he was gettin’ sober) ‘murdher is 
murdher. “Twill lie heavy on yer 
sowls day and night, as maybe it did 
on hers, and how will I live on here 
knowin’ what I know. If ye kill 
her, kill me along wid her.’ 

“Twas a quare thing, but she began 
to cry at last, though she didn’t ax 
for mercy. 

“* Live here!’ ses the captain. 
‘Who axes ye to live here, ye omad- 
haun? Sell yer farm and go away 
to America. Ye'll find yer old 
sweetheart there. Ye can marry yer 
wife’s sisther in America, I’m tould. 
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Wife! That woman never was yer 
wife in the eyes of God or man.’ 

“ Patsey looked at him fora minit. 
Then he stood up sthraight on the 
flure in spite of the broken leg. ‘ By 
the holy Mother yer right,’ ses he. 
It was dhreadful to see Judy. I 
hope I may never see the likes 
again Pr 

“Oh!” said I, “you saw it then. 
I thought so;” but he didn’t heed 
me. 

“Tf ye could have seen the black 
divil himself when his plans agin God 
Almighty were exposed, and he was 
condimned to fire and chains for ever, 
he might have looked something like 
her—he couldn’t have looked worse, 
whin she heard Patsey agree that he 
would sell the farm, and go away to 
America and jine Norry agin. 

“The captain looked at her and 
laughed, and he turned to Patsey. 
‘Well,’ ses he, ‘will we kill her 
now ?” 

“* Not wid my consint,’ ses Patsey. 
“Thave seen thim that has the sin 
of murdher on their sowls, and I 
won't have it on mine. Lave her, I 
say, to God Almighty and lave me to 
bear me throuble alone.’ 

“*Yer a fool,’ ses the captain. 
‘Carry her out,’—and they carried 
her out. ‘Goand get a calf out of the 
cowhouse one of ye,’ ses he, ‘and 
carry him wid ye to the foot of the 
cliff to the place we chose.’ 

“Ye know the Cliff of Dunbay ; it 
dhrops right into the sea to the west, 
but there’s a little bit of strand 
that do be exposing up to three 
quarthers flood at the east end of it, 
and ’tisn’t a quarther of a mile from 
the house. Down there they tuk 
her. 

“ The wind had shifted a bit in the 
squalls, and now it was blowin’ north- 
east and eastin’ always, and the 
dhraw was comin’ round the point 
from the east and braking agin the 
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The 
"Twas a wild night surely. The moon 
was near settin’? now, and she was 
tarin’ through the clouds like as if 
she was in a hurry to get behind the 
shelther of the hill, but it was still a 


shore. cold was _ p’isonous. 


long time from day. Whin they cum 
to the bit of strand the captain 
stepped off about twinty paces below 
high wather mark, and they put her 
down there. 

“* Now,’ ses he, ‘get a stone wan 
of ye and knock that calf on the 
head. Don’t ye brake his skull, but 
just stun him like, and we can 
dhrownd him then widout throuble.’ 
She was as fine a heifer calf, risin’ 
two year old, as ever ye see, and 
‘twas a rale sin to kill her, but one 
of them tuk a big stone and stunned 
her, and thin they dhragged her to 
the edge of a rock and held her 
nose undher wather till she died. 
‘Bring her along now,’ ses the 
captain, and they laid her down 
alongside of Judy on the strand. 
‘There,’ ses he, ‘she'll be fine com- 
pany for ye. Ye'll be lonesome by 
yerself here in this wild place. Bring 
a big stone now and put it on the 
legs of her, in the way she won't 
dhrift away wid the ebb, and do the 
same wid the calf.’ And they got 
two big flags and put one on each of 
them as he said. 

“ * What are ye goin’ to do wid me ?’ 
ses she. ‘Can’t ye kill me out of 
hand, ye cowards ?’ 

“*No,’ ses the captain. ‘We 
wouldn’t dirty our hands wid the 
blood of the likes of ye. We'll lave 
ye to the tide and to God. Make yer 
peace wid Him if ye can, while ye have 
time.’ 

“*Did ye kill poor Norry out of 
hand,” ses Tim Shea, ‘her that 
never hurted a sowl, or did ye kill 
her by inches day by day? Come on, 
boys. Good-night to ye Judy, and a 
safe journey. Ye'll have more com- 
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pany where yer goin’ than here, and 
*twill be a dale warmer. Ye’ll find 
yer father waitin’ for ye wid a wel- 
come, no doubt.’ 

“She didn’t answer him a word ; 
and they made their way. 

“When they got back to the house 
the captain pulled out the watch. 
‘In half an hour the tide will be 
over her wid this change of wind. 
I intinded to punish her longer, but 
tis the will of God. Yer a cowardly 
pack,’ ses he, ‘except you,’ pintin’ to 
Tim Shea (I wouldn’t mintion the 
name only he’s dead). ‘Now, you 
three,’ ses he, pintin’ to Patsey and the 
sarvent boy and girl, ‘listen to me 
or twill be worse for ye. This is yer 
story for the poliss. You, Patsey, 
know nothin’ about her. You didn’t 
see her since dinner-time yesterday ; 
anyways you didn’t notice her. Ye 
think ye heard her scolding about 
some cow that was lost; but ye 
didn’t pay any attention as she do 
be scolding frequently ; you two are 
to rimimber that when the cattle were 
dhruv into the cow-house at dusk, 
there was a calf missin’. You, Mike, 
if Mike is yer name, axed her if you 
would go and look for her, and she 
tould ye to bed down the cows and 
that she would find her herself, and 
she went towards the cliff. You, girl, 
were milkin’ and heard her. She 
didn’t come back, and ye know no 
more about her. Don’t forget any of 
ye, or be the mortal frost ye'll have a 
visit from me agen.’ And they stuck 
to the story at the inquist and said 
that she and the calf fell over the 
cliff. 

“Well, they had some more dhrink 
and the captain winked to one of 
them, and he made Patsey comfortably 
dhrunk, and afther a spell he pulled 
out the watch, and, ‘ Now boys,’ ses 
he, ‘the time was up a long while 
ago. Come on. Let us make a com- 
plate job of it,’ but the others hung 
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back, only Tim Shea. He looked at 
em for a minit. ‘That’s the way, is 
it?’ seshe. ‘ Ye cowardly spalpeens !’- 
and he pulled out a revolver. ‘Come 
on,’ seshe. ‘ March!’ and begor they 
frightened and walked to the door, 
but before they got there there come 
a kind of gurgling noise from the 
room up stairs where the ould man 
died, and a horrid screech and a 
laugh like, and the three of them 
fairly bolted. The captain laughed. 
‘Ye fools,’ ses he. ‘Is it afraid of a 
dead man ye are, and don’t ye know 
the noise of a screech ow] in an ould 
chimney ¢’ 

“<°Tis no screech owl,’ ses Patsey, 
in a half dhrunken way. ‘I used to 
frighten when I heard him meself 
once, but I don’t mind him now,’ 
and he fell off to sleep, the crayture ; 
but the three boys were seen no more 
that night, and the captain and Tim 
had to go down to the shore by them- 
selves.” 

“Well?” said I, for Murty did not 
seem inclined to say any more. 

“ Well, yer Honour,” said he after a 
long pause, “the rest was bad. 
Meself couldn’t have done the like ; 


though ’twould have been dangerous 
no doubt to have let her live; but 
the crayture had got the stone off 
somehow. She was a sthrong woman, 
as ye knows, sthronger than many 
men, and when she got rid of the stone 
she rowled, and she rowled, till she 
got near high wather mark, and there 
they found her fightin’ for her life 
amost covered by the sea, but still 
wid half an inch to spare, and the 
tide just on the hinge of ebb. 

“Well, they finished the night’s work. 
She was half dead wid the cold 
already, but she had her sinses, and 
she died, I’m tould, widout a word. 
Thin they cut away the bag and the 
lashings, and tuk the stone off the calf 
and shoved them both undher the cliff, 
and there they were found next day, 
and that was the end of it.” 


Poor Murty O'Sullivan died two 
years ago. He suffered much in his 
last days from rheumatism, but he died 
in the odour of sanctity, having em- 
ployed the last year of his life (as the 
neighbours said) “ in making his sowl.” 
Let us hope that he succeeded. 














ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 


To Patrick Henry and his contem- 
poraries belong whatever honour there 
may be in having stirred the American 
colonies to revolt. To Washington 
is the infinitely greater glory of 
having conducted that revolution to 
an honourable and successful close. 
But the work so far had been that of 
destruction only. The past was broken 
with, it is true, but the future had to 
be considered ; and the domestic chaos 
out of which that future had to be 
evolved seemed to thinking men more 
formidable than the British tax- 


gatherer and more threatening even 
than British bayonets. 

It is no mere language of eulogy to 
say that Alexander Hamilton was the 


greatest statesman that America has 
produced, Yet it is only within com- 
paratively recent years that his achieve- 
ments and personality have been dealt 
with at any length by capable bio- 
graphers.' To few Englishmen proba- 
bly does the sound of his name convey 
much meaning. Even in America, 
where an educated minority assign 
Hamilton a place to himself in their 
history above all his successors and, 
with one illustrious exception, all his 
contemporaries, it is doubtful if to the 
mass of the people his name is as 
familiar as that of more popular and 
showy politicians who followed or 
feebly opposed him. Talleyrand, who 
knew Hamilton and America well, 
repeatedly declared that he considered 
Napoleon, Fox, and Hamilton the 
greatest men of that epoch, and that 

1 THE LiFe oF HAMILTON, by Chief-Justice 
Shea ; Boston, 1879. 

ALEXANDER Hamitton, by H. C. Lodge 


(American Statesmen Series); New York, 
1886. 


if he had to pronounce between the 
three he should without hesitation give 
the first place to Hamilton. This is 
strong language, but it helps at any 
rate to illustrate what an outstanding 
name his was at a_ period which 
Americans regard as the most conspicu- 
ous in their annals for political ability. 

It was through his own famous 
periodical, Tue Feperauist, that 
Hamilton’s masterly essays on States- 
manship became known to the world. 
They were reprinted in Europe and 
made a profound impression on those 
select circles who were capable of 
appreciating them. “They exhibit,” 
it was said in THe Epinsuren 
Review, “an extent and precision of 
information, a profundity of research 
and an accurateness of understanding 
that would have done honour to the 
most illustrious statesman of ancient 
or modern times.” “ For comprehen- 
siveness of design,” declares another 
English critic, “strength, clearness 
and simplicity, they have no parallel, 
not excepting or overlooking those of 
Aristotle and Montesquieu, among the 
writings of men.” Guizot declared 
that in the application of elementary 
principles of government to practi- 
cal administration it was the greatest 
work known to him. And yet the 
subject of these eulogies was a colonist 
born and bred; unlike many of his 
contemporaries he had never even set 
foot in Europe. It seems strange 
that fame in a popular and vulgar 
sense has not been busier with Ham- 
ilton’s memory. Of all the men of 
his day there are none whose career 
and personality are so calculated to 
stir the imagination. He was as pre- 
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cocious as the younger Pitt without 
a tithe of his advantages, and his 
versatility seems almost without par- 
allel. He was attractive in person, 
winning in manner, melodious in 
voice, honourable and singleminded to 
an extent that even his bitterest 
enemies in their bitterest moments 
had grudgingly to admit. He was a 
brilliant advocate and an ardent 
soldier, skilful in discipline and brave 
in action. And all these virtues and 
accomplishments were added to those 
great gifts which made him easily 
the first statesman and financier of 
his day in America. If a dramatic 
touch were wanted to lift him still 
further above the somewhat common- 
place level of most of his contempo- 
raries, his assassination, for it was 
little less, in the very prime of life 
should supply it. For Hamilton may 
fairly be said to have died a martyr 
to his love of country and to his fear- 
less denunciation of those whom he 


conceived to be her enemies. 6 

He was born in 1752 in the little 
His 
father was James, son of Alexander 
Hamilton of Grange in Ayrshire by a 


West Indian island of Nevis. 


daughter of Sir Robert Pollock. His 
mother was a French Huguenot, and 
from her he is said to have inherited 
in a great measure both his mental 
gifts and personal attractions. She 
lied, however, when he was quite a 
child, and his father’s affairs falling 
into disorder, the boy was cast early 
upon the world. His mother’s rela- 
tives took charge of him, and in his 
thirteenth year he was placed in the 
office of a merchant at St. Croix. 
That his education had not been 
neglected and his precocity was con- 
siderable may be gathered from the 
somewhat remarkable epistle penned 
by him at this period to a young 
friend: “To confess my weakness, 
N , my ambition is prevalent, so 
that I contemn the grovelling condi- 


tion of a clerk or the like to which 
my fortune condemns me, and would 
willingly risk my life, though not my 
character to exalt my station. I am 
confident that my youth excludes me 
from any hopes of immediate prefer- 
ment, nor do I desire it, but I mean 
to prepare the way for futurity.” 
But if young Hamilton was beating 
his wings against the bars of his West 
Indian counting-house, he was not, as 
some other great men in like situa- 
tions, of no use there. On the con- 
trary, extraordinary confidence seems 
to have been reposed in him, and 
shortly after entering the office he 
was left for some weeks in sole charge 
of the business. Letters of that time 
are extant in his handwriting, full of 
details and precise instructions to 
merchants and ship-owners. They 
are written in the first person and 
signed with his name as of one in sole 
authority, and fill one with amazement 
when one realises that they are the 
work of a boy in his fifteenth year. 
In St. Croix young Hamilton was 
fortunate in finding a scholarly Irish 
parson with whom he read the classics 
zealously. The necessities of his 
locality and his business had occas- 
ioned him to speak and write French 
fluently, so that upon the whole he 
had a good foundation upon which to 
proceed to the more regular course of 
studies which now awaited him. For 
at fifteen his friends recognised his 
talents as so much out of the common 
that they decided to send him to New 
York, and give him the benefit of the 
best education that now powerful and 
opulent colony afforded. Proceeding 
thither armed with the best introduc- 
tions, he was fortunate in finding a 
home with the Livingstones, the most 
distinguished family of British blood 
in the colony, and closely allied by 
marriage with the heads of the Dutch 
colonial aristocracy. From _ their 
manor-house in the neighbourhood of 
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the city he attended a good grammar- 
school for a couple of years, and went 
on in due course to King’s College, 
New York, now known as Columbia, 
where he was chiefly noted for his 
intense application to study. 

The Revolution was now at hand, 
and the atmosphere of all the colonies 
was charged with excitement. For a 
youth of Hamilton’s brains and 
mental activity, a keen partisanship 
on one side or the other was inevi- 
table. For a time he seems to have 
hesitated in his choice. New York at 
this time had a strong Tory element, and 
its government was wholly loyal. Some 
unknown influence, however (a visit 
to Boston, it is said, but more likely 
his own reasoning faculties and boyish 
ambition), turned Hamilton’s sympa- 
thies to the colonial side, and from 
that moment he threw himself into 
the cause of independence with his 
whole heart and soul. His first 
appearance in public was at a large 
meeting convened in New York to 
protest generally against the policy of 
the mother-country. The future 
Founder of Empire was then an un- 
known student of seventeen. Nothing 
daunted however, either by his lack 
of years or reputation, he waited 
patiently till the notable speakers had 
finished their orations, and then, 
mounting the platform, he proceeded 
to harangue the crowd with such 
success as to establish himself at once 
as something of a public character. A 
war of pamphlets was fiercely raging 
between the two parties who were so 
soon to engage in a deadlier strife. 
The Tories had so far somewhat the 
best of this, and had delivered some 
printed challenges to which no ade- 
quate replies had yet been forth- 
coming. A thunderbolt at last 
descended upon their heads in the 
shape of an exhaustive and masterly 
arraignment of their attitude, which 
delighted the Revolutionists ; and when 


it was discovered that the anonymous 
author was the youthful Hamilton, 
the stir was sufficient to have turned 
a less steady head. 

Pamphlets and orations, however, 
soon gave place to sterner implements 
of war. Volunteer corps had long 
been in existence, and to one of these 
Hamilton had attached himself, to 
some purpose it would seem, for at 
the outbreak of war he was appointed 
to the command of an artillery corps 
raised by the province. He was then 
just nineteen, and was to prove 
himself as adroit in soldiering as he 
had already done in the elements of 
commerce and politics. When active 
operations broke out he at once 
attracted attention by the smartness 
and vigour with which he handled his 
men. When Washington, with his 
still raw troops, was making his 
memorable retreat through New 
Jersey at the point of the British 
bayonets, Hamilton, then unknown to 
his chief, delighted him on more than 
one occasion by the way he protected 
the rear with his battery and checked 
the confident pursuers. His gallantry 
on this retreat caused Washington to 
seek out the young artillery officer, 
and at the first convenient moment to 
make him his aide-de-camp. “ Well 
do I remember,” said a participator in 
those events to Washington Irving, 
“the day when Hamilton’s company 
marched into Princetown. It was a 
model of discipline. At their head 
was a boy and I wondered at his 
youth, but what was my surprise 
when, struck with the slight figure, 
he was pointed out to me as that 
Hamilton of whom we had already 
heard so much.” “T noticed,” says 
another spectator, “a youth, a mere 
stripling, small, slender, almost delicate 
in frame, with a cocked hat pulled 
down over his eyes, apparently lost in 
thought with his hand resting on a 
cannon, and every now and then gently 
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patting it as if it were a favourite 
horse or a pet plaything.” 

The war came a few years too soon 
for Hamilton to achieve the military 
fame of which it seems likely that he 
was capable. It was just as well, for 
future years and a different work 
were waiting for him, and if we have 
to pass briefly by his military career, 
it is in no sense because the latter 
was not sufficiently brilliant for his 
youth and opportunities. For, after 
winning his way into Washington’s 
household, he passed rapidly to the 
confidential and important post of 
military secretary, and gained the 
lifelong friendship and respect of his 
great chief. To his ready and able 
pen was committed, throughout the 
most trying periods of the war, the 
whole of Washington’s correspond- 
ence, under circumstances in which 
words had to be weighed and sus- 
ceptibilities considered in a fashion 
far beyond that required of a com- 
mander serving a strong or established 
government. 

It soon came to be recognised 
throughout the army that Hamilton 
was no mere amanuensis. It was not 
only his lucid style which was utilised 
by the Commander-in-Chief, but, boy 
though he was in years, his indi- 
viduality soon began to take shape 
in the mass of correspondence that 
passed through his hands. Though 
not a leader, he became a personage 
in the war, without which no picture 
of it would be complete. And _ this 
was no wonder, seeing that he was 
amusing himself in his leisure hours 
by writing essays on national finance 
to Morris, who eagerly read and 
valued them, while he was struggling 
to feed the depleted exchequer for 
which he was at the time responsible. 
Through all Washington’s campaigns 
Hamilton was at his side; but a 
trifling and temporary disagreement 
caused him to resign his secretaryship 
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near the close of the war. This was 
more than compensated for, however, 
by the separate command which 
Washington gave him at Yorktown, 
where he had the honour of leading 
the assault upon the British out- 
works in that last sharp struggle. 

At the close of the war Hamilton 
found himself penniless save for those 
arrears of pay which looked at the 
time almost hopeless of realisation. 
He had just married a Miss Schuyler, 
of a famous New York family, 
daughter of the general and grand- 
daughter of that excellent lady from 
whose hospitable mansion at Albany 
so many British officers had gone 
forth twenty years before to the fatal 
field of Ticonderoga. Hamilton’s 
father-in-law now offered him assist- 
ance, but with characteristic inde- 
pendence he declined it and applied 
himself at once with all his energies 
to the study of the law. At that 
moment politics offered no field what- 
ever, more especially to a man who 
had to earn his bread. There was no 
money and there was scarcely a 
government. Congress had deteri- 
orated almost out of recognition. 
The loosely-knit confederacy lay gasp- 
ing and well nigh paralysed by the 
military successes which it had done 
so little to facilitate, and by a conse- 
quent load of responsibility to which 
it was hopelessly unequal. At the 
opening of the war men had cried in 
their enthusiasm, like Patrick Henry 
at Richmond, “I am no longer a Vir- 
ginian, but an American ” ; now, when 
the great peril was removed that all 
could see and dread, and dangers of a 
more subtle and complex kind had 
taken their place, the same men began 
to remind the weak shadow of what 
had once been a notable Assembly 
that they were Virginians, Pennsylva- 
nians, New Yorkers and what not 
first, and Americans afterwards. The 
average provincial politician was 
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dazzled with a success in which he 
almost believed himself to have had 
a hand. He certainly had more than 
his share of political capacity in a 
limited sense, but those limits did not 
include the founding of a nation out 
of thirteen distinct commonwealths in 
the face of a disturbed Europe whose 
shadow reached threateningly across 
the Atlantic. State jealousies waxed 
and warmed with the removal of 
physical danger. Among much that 
was admirable ugly features had deve- 
loped during a long tedious war, in 
which a fraction only of the people 
fought and a minority in all proba- 
bility had directly suffered. A drifting 
policy seemed the order of the day, 
and disruption grew within measurable 
distance. All this Hamilton, as he 
worked hard at his law-books, saw 
and lamented. He turned naturally 
in the meantime to the profession that 
best suited his genius, and waited for 
that call to public life which he knew 
would surely come. In due course and 
in the year 1782 he was admitted to 
the Bar, and in the same year was 
elected to Congress and appointed 
continental receiver of taxes for the 
State of New York. This appoint- 
ment, as a preliminary to greater 
things, was, with Hamilton’s fierce 
contempt for provincial obstructions 
to national unity, by no means uncon- 
genial. It will be sufficient here to 
state that in this invidious task he 
was conspicuously successful. 
Hamilton’s first session in Congress 
brought home to him more forcibly 
than ever the desperate state of the 
country. The decay of patriotism in 
its nobler sense shocked him. The 
sectional selfishness, the financial dis- 
honesty, coupled with the unfitness of 
the legislators to arrest that cata- 
strophe to which the new launched 
ship of State seemed already hasten- 
ing, filled him with disgust and dread. 
How to irritate England, how to 
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prostrate themselves before France ; 
how to shuffle out of their just debts, 
including the very payment of the 
army which had created them, and 
how to hunt down and _ persecute 
Tories, seemed to Hamilton the 
highest aims of the precious Assembly 
into which the famous Congress of 
former years had sunk. 

He wasted no time, but with a 
scathing eloquence, that lost none 
perhaps of its force from the well- 
remembered melody of the voice that 
uttered it, attacked the apathy which 
was personified on the benches around 
him. He was only now twenty-five, 
with far more experience, it is true, 
than such a period of life usually 
finds itself in possession of, but with 
a greater gift even than experience, 
the gift of genius. His was one of 
those rare intellects that seemed to 
divine by intuition what to ordinary 
men can come by experience alone. 
As a mere boy, in the intervals of 
letter-writing and fighting on Wash- 
ington’s staff, he had amused himself 
by sketching out the financial schemes 
that were ultimately to save America ; 
he now carried, though the time te 
produce it had not yet arrived, much 
of the new constitution of the United 
States in his pocket. In this old 
Congress there was no one to match 
him ; but eloquence and plain speak- 
ing were thrown away on that mori- 
bund assembly, and it was in other 
quarters, moreover, that Hamilton 
would have to look for effective co- 
operation in those schemes of Federal 
Unity which filled his vision. 

At home in New York he rose 
easily and quickly into fame as a 
lawyer. His first notable speech was 
in defence of a Tory who had incurred 
the special hatred of the patriot mob. 
In his spare hours his busy pen threw 
off pamphlets illustrative of his views 
on the various measures which he con- 
ceived to be so urgent for the safety 
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of the country. He helped to found 
the State Bank, and was mainly in- 
strumental in forming the military 
society of the Cincinnati in which the 
populace, with howls of alarm, scented 
the germs of oligarchy and aristocracy. 
He gathered round him some staunch 
allies and devoted admirers ; but he 
made also many bitter enemies whose 
fear of him was so great that they 
actually, it is said, concocted a scheme 
for calling him out one after another 
till he fell. 

An opportunity now showed itself. 
Virginiain a dreamy fashion invited the 
other States to send delegates to dis- 
cuss the somewhat elementary step to 
National Unity of Commercial Uni- 
formity. Four States only took suffi- 
cient interest in the matter to respond 
at all; but Hamilton, shrewdly guess- 
ing he might make this sleepy affair 
a starting point for movements of 
more serious import, secured the co- 
operation of his own State, and got 
himself without much difficulty ap- 
pointed a delegate. During the meet- 
ing he drafted an address to the coun- 
try at large, setting forth in forcible 
terms its dangerous condition and 
urging all the States to send delegates 
armed with general powers to a great 
convention. His address was adopted 
by the small company present, and the 
first stone of the American Constitu- 
tion was laid. Hamilton’s own State 
was deplorably provincial, and obstrue- 
tive to a degree as regards national 
affairs. At an earlier period, in spite 
of his entreaties, it had actually re- 
fused to vote any supplies to Con- 
gress. It consented now, however, to 
send three delegates to the convention, 
with a view to discussing the future, 
though without, probably, any serious, 
and certainly with no definite inten- 
tions. Hamilton, with great difficulty 
as ya notorious Centralist, got himself 
appointed as third representative ; 
and this was only possible in view of 
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the fact that the States were to vote 
corporately and not by individual 
representatives ; and as the other two 
delegates were resolute to do nothing, 
his own vote would be powerless. 

The Convention met in May, 1787, 
and nine States put in an appearance. 
Hamilton was thankful to have 
achieved this much, and, anxious not 
to unnecessarily irritate his own col- 
leagues and the majority in his own 
State, he contributed very little to 
the first and least important days of 
this momentous discussion. But he 
found himself in the company of 
many of the leading minds of the 
country, and upon them he brought 
to bear in private the whole weight 
of his personal influence. So far as 
the Convention was concerned he 
reserved his power for one great 
effort, and in a speech which made a 
profound impression on the assembly, 
he detailed in a masterly and exhaust- 
ive manner his views on government. 
He had no hope of seeing his scheme 
for a Constitution adopted in its 
entirety, or the powers he asked for 
handed over by the timorous repre- 
sentatives of the nine suspicious 
provinces. That the President and 
Senate, among other things, should be 
elected for life and elected only by 
freeholders struck terror, as may well 
be imagined, into the minds of people 
to whom popular government in its 
widest sense had become almost a 


fetish. They had forgotten, if indeed 
they had ever understood, that 


Washington had succeeded in spite of, 
rather than with the aid of the 
National Legislation. But Hamilton 
had not forgotten ; as Washington’s 
secretary no man in America had 
been brought in closer contact with 
popular assemblies and their ways in 
time of national danger. Congress, 


it is true, had probably by this time 
begun to suspect that they were no 
longer the admiration of the world ; 
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but Hamilton and his friends had 
more than a suspicion that they were 
fast becoming its laughing-stock, and 
felt keenly the ignominy of the posi- 
tion. He had no hope of seeing his 
own strong measures literally em- 
bodied in the new Constitution: he 
was fully prepared for the compromise 
which in the circumstances was inevit- 
able ; but by his strenuous advocacy 
of the national ideal in opposition to 
the provincialism so widely prevalent, 
he greatly strengthened the draft of 
the Constitution, which was finally 
adopted by the Philadelphia Conven- 
tion for submission to the various 
States. His fellow-delegates from 
New York either felt that he was too 
much for them or that the whole ques- 
tion itself was beyond their powers ; 
at any rate they went home before 
the close of the Convention, and 
Hamilton signed alone on behalf of 
his State. With the draft itself he 
was anything but satisfied. All that 
is now recognised as the best in the 
American Constitution is credited to 
Hamilton’s inspiration, but to its 
many imperfections he was keenly 
alive. In the frequency of elections, 
in the precarious tenure of high 
offices and their subserviency to mob 
favour, he foresaw that debasement 
and corruption which has so often 
and so sadly discredited American 
politics. In the tenderness with 
which States’ rights were treated he 
recognized those grave dangers to 
national safety and unity which, after 
threatening the country more than 
once in its very infancy, eventually 
plunged it into the most terrible war 
of modern times. 

Hamilton, however, was well satis- 
fied to have got a Constitution, even 
though an imperfect one, upon paper 
at all. But this step was a mere pre- 
liminary one. The real struggle, the 
question of adoption, had now to be 
fought out in every provincial legisla- 
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ture, and Hamilton could of course 
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take part in one only of these many 
contests. It was perhaps fortunate 
that he was a New Yorker. This 
province, though not individually the 
most powerful, had a special import- 
ance from its geographical position in 
the centre of the country; and no 
other man in America could have 
won over a State so wholly devoted 
to provincialism and Anti-Federal 
ideas as New York then seemed to be. 
Her legislators were not wanting in 
ability, but all the ability was ranged 
in opposition to the new Constitution. 
Hamilton, however, was in no way 
daunted, and making his private work 
secondary to what he conceived to be 
his public duties, he prepared to face 
the overwhelming odds. The legisla- 
ture of which he was a member was 
shortly to meet. Preparatory to the 
Session, the party opposed to the Con- 
stitution organised against it a paper 
crusade. No step could have been 
more ill-advised ; they had overlooked 
a common saying of that day, that he 
who put himself on paper with Hamil- 
ton was lost. Upon this occasion these 
provincial pamphleteers brought upon 
their heads the first instalment of 
those famous essays which Guizot has 
called the greatest work of their kind 
known to him. They provoked in 
short the ever notable FrpERALIST, 
which fell likeasledge-hammer on those 
comparatively puny pamphleteers on 
the banks of the Hudson. But Tue 
Fepera.ist did far more than this; it 
circulated freely throughout the whole 
of America and began gradually to 
sap that majority which on paper 
had looked so overwhelming. 

The struggle in the New York 
Legislature reads like a political fairy- 
tale. In a _ house of sixty - five 
members Hamilton found forty-five 
actively opposed to him. Day after 
day, however, the young  Feder- 
alist was upon his feet and with 
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untiring energy and persuasive elo- 
quence confronted the solid phalanx 
of his enemies. Signs of defection in 
thei ranks began to show themselves ; 
one after another the other States 
gave in their adhesion to the new 
Constitution ; nine had already rati- 
fied, and now the news that Virginia 
had done so, in spite of the vehement 
opposition of Patrick Henry, roused 
the ardour of the swelling minority 
in New York. Fired with enthusiasm 
by this unexpected triumph of his 
great project, Hamilton made the last 
important public speech of his life. 
When he had finished, a scene ensued 
that is perhaps unique in the history 
of Anglo-Saxon political strife. For 
the leader of the opposition rose and 
with generous and unprecedented can- 
dour declared that Hamilton had con- 
verted him and he should vote for the 
Constitution. A division followed 
which resulted in a majority of three 
in favour of ratification, and with this 
joyful news Hamilton hasted to Con- 
gress. 

Of the many grave questions which 
the first Congress under the new Con- 
stitution had to face, the finance of 
the country was by far the gravest. 
There was no hesitation for a moment 
as to whom the solution of this diffi- 
cult problem should be entrusted, and 
Hamilton, answering with ready alac- 
rity his country’s call and cheerfully 
giving up his lucrative practice at the 
Bar, undertook the formidable work 
of the Treasury Department at an 
almost nominal salary. A confused 
mass of accounts, a chaos of accumu- 
lated arrears, a hundred loosened 
threads, the tightening of each one of 
which would gall some private interest, 
were thrown into Hamilton’s firm and 
fearless grip. Washington had _pro- 
found confidence in his friend and 
former secretary ; but the task seemed 
to him, and to others conversant with 
the state of affairs, too great even 
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for Hamilton’s genius. The new Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, however, proved 
himself equal to it, and in 1790, in 
his thirty-second year, he presented 
the masterly report upon the public 
credit out of which says his best 
known biographer, “ sprang the whole 
financial basis upon which the govern- 
ment of the United States rests to- 
day.” 

The debt of the old confederacy, 
small as it now seems, appeared to 
the Americans of 1790 truly stupend- 
ous. Hamilton divided it into three 
classes, foreign, domestic, and that in- 
curred by the various States. It was 
the assumption of the last that opened 
the flood-gates of sectional and party 
jealousy. The party of States’ rights 
opposed it on the very ground that 
Hamilton pressed it, namely that of 
strengthening the central government 
by binding to it as creditor the in- 
fluential moneyed classes. All his 
other measures, some because generally 
popular or logically irresistible, some 
by his own indomitable energy or 
powerful pen, he easily carried. In 
the matter of the State debts, however, 
he had but a bare majority, and this 
at the division was swept away by the 
members from the ignorant and back- 
ward State of North Carolina, which 
had only just accepted the Constitu- 
tion. Hamilton was in despair. He 
was not given to lobbying, but he felt 
that the inopportune advent of such 
dullards at such a crisis was a case for 
strong measures. Now the opponents 
of Hamilton’s federal policy were 
mostly Southern, and at this time 
Jefferson had become decidedly the 
most influential politician south of the 


_Potomac. Though an Anti-Federalist, 


he was not yet such a violent one or 
so inimical to Hamilton personally as 
he afterwards became, and was more- 
over,in common with most of the South- 
ern party, just now greatly concerned 
about the locality of the national 
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capital, and eagerly urging the site 
which it now occupies. The North 
not unnaturally were in favour of a 
higher latitude, and there was some- 
thing of a deadlock. Hamilton thought 
the matter unimportant in comparison 
with those schemes for national sol- 
vency that he had at heart. He asked 
Jefferson to dinner, and promised that 
the new capital should be on the 
Potomac if Jefferson would use his in- 
fluence with the South in the matter 
of the State debts. The latter, who 
was quite ignorant of finance, agreed ; 
a bargain was struck, Hamilton’s 
measures were carried through Con- 
gress, and the capital was established 
on its present site. 

The opposition to Hamilton, among 
that party who were afterwards known 
as Democrats, was very great, and 
none the less bitter because they felt 
they had no one to face him. They 
accused him of favouring England and 
her institutions, and of aiming at the 
establishment of an aristocracy. Pat- 
rick Henry, who had violently com- 
bated the Constitution, declared he 
was squinting at monarchy. There 
was a considerable party in America, 
more or less represented by Jefferson, 
whose notions of political economy 
were singularly crude. They pro- 
fessed to regard manufactures as a 
national curse, and to consider that the 
greatness of the New Republic would 
be best realised by a nation of farmers 
pure and simple, whose requirements 
would be limited to those articles that 
could be created inside the plantation 
fence. Hamilton, they declared, with 
his schemes for promoting commerce 
and manufactures, wished to corrupt 
their simple Arcady. As yet they 
had not even got a name under which 
to organise a resistance; as Anti- 
Federalists, however, and under the 
lead of the crafty Jefferson, they re- 
sorted to every conceivable measure 
but that of logic. No one for a 


moment doubted Hamilton’s high in- 
tegrity, but again and again the 
opposition, in hopes of finding some 
flaw, called for his accounts. They 
organised newspapers to libel him ; 
but the libels were laughed at, except 
by their author, on whom they re- 
bounded in a fashion that made it for 
a time very disagreeable indeed for 
Jefferson. Hamilton, and the Federal 
party he had built up, were in truth 
too strong for such feeble tactics, and 
were growing stronger. They had the 
confidence of the country; they had 
restored its credit; the vast number 
of persons who held government 
securities and had despaired of them, 
now looked on the Head of the Treasury 
as their saviour: But far beyond this 
a feeling of national honour and true 
patriotism was kindled by Hamilton’s 
enthusiasm and lofty public spirit. 
Washington was with him heart and 
soul. Foreign countries began to 
speak and act more respectfully : 
England sent a minister; and when 
the French Revolution developed its 
horrors, the extremists discovered to 
their chagrin that, while the less 
educated class in America shouted 
itself hoarse in caps of liberty, the 
government was in the hands of men 
who openly showed their disgust, and 
met the imperious demands for an 
alliance with a curt but dignified 
refusal. It was then that both Wash- 
ington and Hamilton were assailed in 
louder tones than ever as Anglophiles ; 
and yet it is characteristic of the noisy 
democracy that, when shortly after- 
wards England became somewhat high- 
handed, it was Hamilton who took 
practical measures for resistance, and 
Jefferson who opposed them. 

An incident known in American 
History as the Whiskey Rebellion 
was one of the earlier results of the 
Federal Administration, and was 
much more serious than the name 
would suggest. The borderers of the 
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South-West, to whom free whiskey 
had been a valued if pernicious in- 
heritance, and taxes of any kind little 
more than a name, met Hamilton’s 
excise-officers by reaching down the 
long rifles that hung over every mantel- 
shelf and turning out by thousands 
with loud threats of defiance and 
secession. They were ugly customers 
and the situation was serious. There 
was no dallying with timid vote- 
calculating governors of States on 
that occasion, such as we too often 
see now in like emergencies beyond the 
Atlantic. Washington and Hamilton 
marched straight for the mountains at 
the head of fifteen thousand men, and 
before such an irresistible force the 
rebellion collapsed without a shot 
being fired. 

After six years of office Hamilton 
retired. He had inaugurated and 
successfully nursed the new Constitu- 
tion ; but he was a poor man, and 
could no longer afford to neglect a 
profession which in his case offered 
an almost certain road to wealth. 
When at the same time Washington’s 
last term of office expired, Hamilton 
was recognised by all as too strong 
and leading a personality for the suc- 
cession. He left the Federal party 
to his friend and colleague, Adams, 
of necessity perhaps rather than with 
confidence. The party were immensely 
strong, it is true ; but Adams and his 
friends lacked not only the genius, but 
the fair and well-balanced mind, the 
wise statesmanship, in short, of 
Hamilton. How power and success 
turned their heads and brought upon 
them ultimate defeat at the hands of 
Jefferson, is no business of ours; but 
while Hamilton was carrying every- 
thing before him at the New York 
Bar, times were troublous in the 
young Republic. England, with whom 
many unsettled questions were still 
pending, contrived to provoke the 


wrath of the Americans to such a 
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pitch, that it required all Washing- 
ton’s influence and his contempt for 
popularity to avert a war. When 
this danger had passed another arose 
in the capricious moods of the French 
Republic, whose repeated insults wore 
out the patience of even their noisiest 
friends in America till the nation was 
almost unanimous for war with their 
old allies. Washington was once more 
called from his retirement at Mount 
Vernon to the chief command of the 
army ; Hamilton was summoned from 
the law-courts to take the second 
place, but owing to Washington’s ad- 
vanced age and his own stipulations, 
he took the practical leadership till 
war should actually break out. Once 
again was Hamilton immersed in 
public business, organising the army 
and the defence of the country, and 
preparing for the invasion of Louisiana 
and Florida. The French, however, 
wisely considered that they had enough 
on their hands without plunging into 
a distant war in which they had every- 
thing to lose and little to gain, and 
the crisis passed over. 

It was in 1800 that the once power- 
ful Federal party collapsed. Hamil- 
ton’s guiding hand had long been 
removed, and it was in vain that he 
threw himself with fiery zeal into the 
elections to avert defeat. If he de- 
spaired of his country when he saw 
Jefferson, dangerous demagogue as he 
considered him, elected its chief 
citizen, he had not much time to 
brood over it in the mass of legal 
work that came to his hands; for it 
can be well imagined how great was 
the demand for an advocate who was 
the chief author of Tue FEDERALIST, 
and had practically given a Constitu- 
tion to the United States. Yet once 
more was Hamilton to show his single- 
minded patriotism, and that in the 
very hour of his party’s downfall. 
Aaron Burr was coupled with Jeffer- 
son in the Democratic candidature ; 
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their votes were equal, and the House 
of Representatives had to decide which 
should be President and which Vice- 
President. The defeated Federalists 
proposed to revenge themselves on 
Jefferson by casting their votes for 
Burr. The former had given Hamil- 
ton, of all men, most cause to hate 
him, by the personal virulence with 
which he had attacked his reputation ; 
Burr was entirely unknown to him, 
but he considered him unfit to be 
even mentioned for so great an office, 
and, exerting all his influence, he 
secured the election of his most per- 
sistent foe as third President of the 
United States. 

This action was characteristic of 
Hamilton, and it perhaps signed his 
death-warrant ; but it was not till 
later that the cup of Burr’s wrath 
was actually filled. Hamilton had no 
personal feelings whatever in regard 
to Burr; but he believed him to be 
an unprincipled scamp, and when he 
stood for the Governorship of New 
York in 1804, Hamilton felt it to be 
his duty to secure his defeat if possible, 
and succeeded in doing so. Thus, 
twice baffled, Burr decided to shoot 
Hamilton, and, selecting some per- 
sonal allusion in the latter’s recent 
speeches, sent him a challenge. There 
was not much duelling at that time 
in America: Hamilton, curiously 
enough, had been most energetic in 
trying to suppress it entirely when at 
the head of the Army ; but he never 
hesitated for a moment about accept- 
ing the challenge, though Burr was a 
man of somewhat tarnished character 
and a notoriously good hand with a 
pistol. He spent the interval before 


the meeting in setting his own affairs 
and those of his clients in order, and 
in writing letters of affection and de- 
votion to his wife. Burr spent it in 
pistol-practice in his garden. They 
met upon a hot July morning in a 
spot specially dedicated to such affairs 
by the banks of the Hudson, and 
where Hamilton’s own son, strange to 
say, had recently met his fate. Hamil- 
ton fell at the first shot mortally 
wounded. Burr was untouched, and 
lived to be put upon his trial for 
high treason against his country, 
and to talk, with pride rather than 
remorse, of “how I shot my friend 
Hamilton.” 

Very different was the feeling that 
arose from Canada to the Carolinas 
when the news went out that Hamil- 
ton had fallen before the pistol of the 
ex-Vice President and expired after a 


few hours of terrible agony. The in- 
dignation aroused throughout the 
country was tremendous. Men of 


every party and all shades of opinion 
forgot their differences for a moment 
and remembered only that a true 
patriot and a great statesman had 
been foully destroyed. This memor- 
able duel was in fact, from its cireum- 
stances, a moral murder on the part 
of Burr, who became an object of 
general execration. As for Hamilton, 
though only forty-seven years of age, 
the business of his life had been done. 
Anything that he might have accom- 
plished in the future, had he been 
allowed the usual span of human 
existence, must of necessity have 
been overshadowed by the great and 
enduring work that will be for ever 
identified with his name. 
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Tue entry of the Italian troops 
into Rome on September 20th, 1870, 
was one of those events which must 
stir the most sluggish imagination. It 
was accomplished, it is true, without 
bloodshed and without a shot being 
fired, and there was little dramatic 
incident about it ; but its immediate 
cause and its occasion were events on 
a stupendous scale, a great war and 
the making of an Empire. The Franco- 
Prussian War and the rise of the 
German Empire though vastly moment- 
ous in themselves, were indeed from 
the Italian point of view rather minor 
episodes and incidents. It was upon 
Rome that their hopes and interests 
centred. To the Italians the entry 
into the Eternal City was not merely 
a cleverly snatched advantage which 
Fortune had put within their reach. 
It was the final consummation of a 
great series of events, the fall of the 
curtain at the conclusion of a long 
drama. It signalised two things of 
vast importance not only to the Italian 
State, but to the world at large; it 
swept away the last vestige of the 
Papal Temporal Power, and it placed 
the Italians in possession of the City 
which it was their natural and in- 
evitable destiny to hold. It marked, 
in short, the final disappearance of one 
of the oldest of human institutions, 
and it gave the last perfecting touch 
to one of the newest. Nor is the 
matter one which appeals merely to 
the historian and the scholar, an affair 
only of academic interest. It has, 
as will be seen, given rise to a question 
of very practical interest indeed, 
which continually but vainly presses 
for solution. 
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ROME. 


It is possible to regard this anniver- 
sary from many points of view; but it 
must here suffice to consider only those 
which are more or less of actual and 
immediate interest. Such is the real 
history of the events which directly 
led up to and preceded the entry 
into Rome in 1870, and which have 
but lately become fully known; such 
also is the sudden change of front 
towards the Italian State which the 
Pope within the present year has seen 
reason to adopt. It is proposed to 
regard the anniversary from both these 
points of view, and it is believed that 
they will afford abundant matter for 
reflection. 

It is natural to set out from the 
historical aspect of the question. 
This can only be properly under- 
stood by keeping well in mind the 
very great importance in the history 
of Europe of the territorial possessions 
of the Popes ; an importance which it 
would be hard to over-estimate, and 
which remained in full force down to 
the very last hour before the shreds 
of those possessions were in 1870 
finally torn away. It is not too much 
to say that at that time the Papal 
question profoundly influenced the 
policy of France; how fatal that in- 
fluence was it will be one of the 
objects of this paper to show. 

The origin of the Temporal Power 
is a purely academic question over 
which we need not linger. But the 
true significance of its total disap- 
pearance cannot be rightly grasped 
without some consideration of what 


it really was, and the results which it 
entailed upon the two countries, France 
and Italy, which it most immediately 
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affected. To Italy herself it is no ex- 
travagance to say that the Temporal 
Power has been nothing but a curse. 
It is a hard saying, but one which no 
impartial student can deny. Against 
it the best minds in all ages of Italian 
history have raised their voices. Dante 
even in his poetry cannot exclude the 
expression of the thought which must 
have often been present to his mind. 
The Church of Rome, he says, 


Mixing two governments that ill assort, 
Hath missed her foot, fallen into the mire, 
And there herself and burden much defiled.! 


But by no one has the case been so 
well and clearly put as it has been by 
Machiavelli. “‘The Church,” he says, 
“has kept and keeps our country 
divided. . . . The Church alone has 
prevented this union in Italy; for 
having had her seat there, and held 
the temporal power, she has not been 
strong enough to occupy it entirely, 
nor so weak as to be unable to 
summon a new potentate to defend 
her against whomsoever threatened 
its occupation. Thus the Church has 
been the true cause for which Italy 
has never been united under one head, 
but always divided among many lords 
and princes ; wherefore the land has 
fallen into such feebleness that it has 
become the prey of the first who at- 
tacked it.” Machiavelli’s acumen took 
in the whole situation ata glance. Of 
all the causes which kept Italy divided 
into a disconnected group of feeble, ill- 
governed, and poverty-stricken States, 
it is certain that the Temporalities of 
the Roman Church were the most 
perniciously effective. They were 
made the perpetual pretext of foreign 
interference, until the Italians were 
never allowed to adjust their own 
affairs among themselves, nor events 
to run their natural course. Of all 
the governments in Europe that of 


1 THe Divine Comepy, Purgatory, xvii. 
Carey's translation. 


the Papal States was probably the 
most inefficient and effete, but being 
always able to count on the support 
of one or other of the great European 
Powers, it contrived to prolong a decay- 
ing life for centuries. It was to Rome 
that at all times the noblest of Italians 
looked as the goal of their loftiest 
aspirations, and no one has expressed 
this feeling more finely than Mazzini. 
“The worship of Rome,” he says, 
“was part of my being. The Great 
Unity, the One Life of the world had 
twice been elaborated within her walls. 
Other peoples, their brief mission 
fulfilled, disappeared for ever. To 
none save to her had it been given 
twice to guide and direct the world. 
There life was eternal, death unknown. 
There upon vestiges of an epoch of 
civilisation anterior to the Grecian, 
which had its seat in Italy, and 
which the historical science of the 
future will show to have had a far 
wider external influence than the 
learned of our own day imagine—the 
Rome of the Republic, concluded by 
the Cxsars, had arisen to consign the 
former world to oblivion, and borne 
her eagles over the known world, 
carrying with them the idea of right, 
the source of liberty. In later days, 
while men were mourning over her as 
the sepulchre of the living, she had 
again arisen, greater than before, and 
at once constituted herself, through her 
Popes, as venerable once as they are 
abject now, the accepted centre of a 
new Unity, elevating the law from 
earth to heaven, and substituting the 
idea of duty, a duty common to all 
men and therefore a source of their 
equality.” And then he goes on to 
ask why a new Rome, the Rome of 
the Italian people, should not arise to 
create a third and still vaster unity. 
A third Rome of a united Italy was 
his day-dream, as it had been of 
many others; but to its realisation 
the Roman Temporalities barred the 
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way. It is no wonder that Italian 
patriots viewed the Temporal Power 
with something like abhorrence ; it 
lay right athwart their path with a 
dead weight which no effort could 
remove. It was removed only when 
the Papacy was left to rely on its own 
unaided strength ; and then it fell at 
once. 

Upon Italy therefore it is evident 
that the Temporal Power inflicted a 
cruel wrong; to France also it has 
been the source of untold trouble 
and disaster. Ever since the Revo- 
lution the State and Church in 
France have often been on antagon- 
istic terms, and when the secular 
party have held the governing power 
they have almost invariably used 
it to humiliate the clergy. But the 
Church in France is a powerful body, 
which the civil power has often 
found it useful to conciliate. The 
first Napoleon described the situation 
in his coarse and vigorous way when 
he said that the clergy had seized the 
soul of the people and tossed to him 
the carcase. Even he, high-handed 
though he was, saw the wisdom of con- 
cluding a Concordat with the Church. 
But the civil power in France had 
always one sop to throw to a discon- 
tented clergy ; it could lend its moral 
and material aid to the support and 
maintenance of the Popes in their 
territorial possessions. And this it did 
from the moment Pius the Ninth fled 
in terror to Gaeta down to the time 
of the Franco-Prussian war. It was 
an immoral policy which, though it 
may have bought off a hostile clergy, 
carried within it the seeds of retribu- 
tion. The whirlwind was destined 
to be abundantly reaped. From first 
to last France was placed in a false 
position which no ingenuity can well 
excuse. One of the first things which 
the short-lived French Republic of 
1848 set its hands to do, was to 
despatch an expedition to assault the 
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infant republic which the enthusiastic 
Italian democrats had established. 
For a Royalist government such a 
policy might have been natural and 
right; but for one, as the French 
then was, making the loftiest profes- 
sions of sympathy with democracies 
throughout the world, it was one of 
the most cynical acts conceivable. And 
the French having got to Rome de- 
termined to remain; Canrobert’s 
famous saying, “J’y suis, j’y reste,” 
seems to have been their guiding 
principle of conduct. So that for 
nearly twenty years French officers 
were to be seen strutting and swag- 
gering on the Pincio, and French 
uniforms mingling with the motley 
throng which crowded the Corso. The 
Italians tried in vain to induce the 
Emperor Napoleon to withdraw the 
garrison. True it is that under the 
Convention of 1864 it was mutually 
agreed that the French troops should 
retire ; but that was only on condition 
that the Italians themselves should 
guarantee the Pope’s dominions from 
attack, and to ensure that end should 
transfer the seat of government 
from Turin to Florence. The battle 
of Mentana sent the French troops 
hurrying back, and things remained 
exactly as they were. It was a policy 
which gratified the feelings of the 
French, but one which eventually 
cost them dear. 

Such was the position of affairs 
when the year 1870 arrived. It is 
no part of our task to endeavour 
to allot the proper share of blame 
which should attach to the Emperor 
Napoleon for the disasters of that 
unhappy time. Nor is it to the 
purpose to consider the merits of the 
quarrel, nor what part Bismarck may 
have played in forcing it on. What 
here concerns us is to show that 
Napoleon might have entered on the 
war with Austria or Italy, or both, for 
his allies, if it had not been for his 
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insane infatuation to keep the Italians 
out of Rome and to maintain the 
Pope in his possession of the City. 

It has been frequently asserted 
that Napoleon was driven into war 
by the pressure and the intrigues of 
the Empress, the Jesuits, and the 
priests. For this there was probably 
no foundation beyond the gossip of 
the boulevards and the scandal of the 
Court. But when, in an article in the 
Revue pes Deux Monpes published 
in 1878, Prince Jerome Napoleon, 
who during the progress of the war 
was sent by the Emperor on a 
mission to the Italian Court, and 
who beyond most Frenchmen had 
an intimate knowledge of affairs, 
threw the blame for the disasters on 
the French clerical party, he was not 
speaking wildly or merely out of 
malice. We can see now that he 
was not entirely wrong. Indeed if 
Napoleon allowed himself to be abso- 
lutely influenced and guided by the 
clericals in his policy towards the 
Temporal Power, it must be admitted 
that Prince Jerome was to a great 
extent entirely right. This is evident 
from the materials which we have 
now at our disposal. Early in the 
present year Count Nigra, who in 
1870 was the Italian Ambassador in 
Paris, published his diplomatic re- 
miniscences of that momentous time. 
Supported as they were by docu- 
mentary evidence which it was 
impossible to impeach, they attracted 


much attention. In France indeed, 
where they must have been most 
unpalatable reading, it was found 


convenient to pass them by in silence. 
But by this silence no one will suffer 
himself to be deceived. For what 
are the facts, as we know them from 
Count Nigra? He tells us plainly 
that during the years 1868 and 1869 
the Emperor tried his best to nego- 
tiate an alliance between France, 
Italy, and Austria. The negotiations 
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were not carried on through the 
usual diplomatic channels, but by an 
interchange of letters between the 
sovereigns themselves. The alliance 
was one which it should not have 
been difficult to conclude. Austria, 
fresh from the rout of Sadowa, was 


smarting from defeat, and would 
gladly have revenged herself on 


Prussia ; while Italy would certainly 
have joined the French on the con- 
dition that Rome should be restored 
to her. Count Beust, who was a 
Protestant, was at that time the 
Austrian Premier, and he would gladly 
have seen the Italians in Rome. But 
on that point Napoleon was obdurate ; 
he deliberately sacrificed all hopes of 
the alliance to his determination to 
maintain the Pope in his possession 
of the fragments of his temporal 
authority. 

The golden opportunity had gone, 
and, as it turned out, had gone for ever. 
At this time the shadows were gather- 
ing round Napoleon’s strange career ; 
and we, who are able to look back- 
wards, can hardly refrain from the 
reflection that darkening clouds were 
settling on hismind. In his deliberate 
and obstinate folly he reminds us of the 
old Greek belief in Nemesis and Fate 
from which even the Gods were not 
exempt, and which led men all un- 
witting to their doom. And just as 
in the Opyssty Thoclymenus the sooth- 
sayer beheld the mists enshrouding 
the figures of the suitors, and heard 
the sound of wailing, and saw phantom 
forms flitting hellwards through the 
halls, so we seem to see Napoleon 
wrapped in mental darkness and 
driven onwards by his destiny to his 
fate on the fields of Gravelotte and 
Sedan. 

With the assistance of Count Nigra 
we can review the diplomatic history 
of the time. On the 5th of July, 
1870, great consternation was pro- 
duced by the announcement that 
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Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern was a 
candidate for the vacant throne of 
Spain. The story of Prince Leopold’s 
withdrawal, of the alleged insult to 
King William by the French Am- 
bassador M. Benedetti, is too well 
known to be repeated ; but it is not 
so generally known how the Emperor 
fondly cherished his hopes of an Italian 
alliance. On the 8th of July the 
Duc de Gramont, the French Foreign 
Minister, telegraphed to Signor Vis- 
conti Venosta, the Italian Foreign 
Minister at Florence, a request that 
he would oppose the designs of Prince 
Leopold in Spain, adding that “France 
counted on the support of Italy 
in case the persistence of Prussia 
should render war inevitable.” Only 
two days later the Emperor caused 
a telegram to be sent to Victor 
Emmanuel in which a similar expres- 
sion was made use of, with the 
addition that France counted also on 
the aid of Austria. If the Emperor 
really had any such belief, it was a 
singular delusion. As a matter of 
fact Count Beust refused his assistance 
altogether, while the Italian Minister 
contented himself with giving an 
assurance that he would exert his 
influence in the cause of peace, and 
that in any event France would not 
find Italy among the number of her 
enemies. Yet one more chance was 
allowed the infatuated Emperor. Count 
Beust, overtaken as he was by the 
suddenness of the crisis and un- 
willing though he was to assist France 
with force of arms, desired, if it were 
possible, to help her indirectly. He 
conceived the notion of a separate 
treaty between Italy and Austria, 
providing for an armed neutrality 
and a common diplomatic policy. He 
imagined that, when the opportunity 
arrived, the two countries would be able 
to use their influence in favour of the 
French. At the Tuileries the idea 
was well received, and the draft of a 





treaty, which was to remain tempor- 
arily secret, was immediately drawn 
up. It provided for a neutrality of 
the two countries which should be 
benevolent to France; that they 
should place their armies on a war 
footing, and agree to common action 
with a view to mediation ; and lastly 
that Austria should undertake to use 
her good offices with France, not only 
to induce that Power to immediately 
withdraw her troops from Rome, but 
also to withdraw them on conditions 
conformable to the interests of Italy 
and in a manner to ensure domestic 
peace. It will hardly be believed 
that the Emperor refused to approve 
the latter clause. The Duc de Gra- 
mont informed Count Beust that the 
Cabinet of the Tuileries could not 
allow of Austrian interference in the 
Roman question, and told Count 
Nigra that in no case could conces- 
sions be made beyond the terms of 
the Convention of 1864. The Em- 
peror himself struck out the obnoxious 
clause, and on the 3rd of August he 
wrote to his Foreign Minister to 
instruct him that on the Roman 
question he was determined not to 
yield. As a natural consequence the 
negotiations dropped; it was not to 
be expected that Italy would make 
sacrifices without some equivalent for 
herself, and that equivalent the Em- 
peror Napoleon would not give. It will 
ever remain one of the marvels of his- 
tory that at the supreme crisis of his 
fate he should have preferred to sup- 
port the Pope in the last ruins of his 
shadowy dominions to securing the 
great moral, if not material, support 
which a benevolent alliance of Italy 
and Austria would assuredly have 
given him. Butit was nottobe. The 
temporal dominions of the Popes for 
centuries kept Italy dismembered ; it 
is strange that in the end they should 
have helped to bring ruin upon 
France. 
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It is but a brief retrospect that we 
have made, but it is probably enough 
to show how greatly the existence of 
the Temporal Power has affected the 
course of European history. It would 
be a matter for rejoicing if the Sep- 
tember Celebrations did nothing but 
commemorate an event of historical 
interest. Such, however, is far from 
being the case. The Temporal Power 
has indeed gone, but the Roman ques- 
tion continues with us still. The 
position of the Italian Government 
in Rome resembles that of a legatee 
of an estate to the ownership of which 
some onerous conditions are attached ; 
it is rather like an hereditas damnosa, 
as the old Latin lawyers would have 
called it. Theclaims of the Papacy to 
the restoration of its Temporalities are a 
cause of grave embarrassment and give 
rise to a question which cries loudly for 
solution. For the Papacy, though it 
can wonderfully adapt itself to the 
various and changing needs of men, 
never abates one jot or tittle of its 
claims. It is a sacred maxim handed 
down from age to age by the suc- 
cessors of St. Peter, that whatever 
spiritual or temporal powers have 
once been placed within their hands 
shall be kept intact and unimpaired. 
They do not admit defeat ; what they 
do not possess de facto, they at least 
possess de jure ; if they have lost the 
substance they retain the shadow ; 
and if their earthly kingdom has been 
filched, that loss, they say, will only 
be continued for a season, until that 
brighter day returns when all shall be 
restored. The Holy Catholic Church, 
it is said, can afford to stand and 
wait; an all-seeing Providence will 
give her the victory at last. In 
the belief of all true Catholics it is 
as certain that she will eventually 
triumph as that the sun will rise 
again. Meanwhile, though she never 
hastes she never rests, and she presses 
on her claims with a_ persistency 
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which, if often silent, never flags. 
They are pushed unceasingly from 
hour to hour, from day to day, from 
year to year, and if the outside world 
can forget them or deride them, the 
government of King Humbert never 
can. It has to face an unsleeping 
foe whom no good-will can ever con- 
ciliate or appease, whose claims 
are incapable of compromise. Both 
demand as of right to rule in the 
City of the Cesars, and the victory of 
one side means the inevitable and en- 
during humiliation of the other. So 
is waged the bloodless but unequal 
war; yet though the occupation of 
the Quirinal is securely based on force, 
the Vatican has weapons in her 
arsenal of a less material kind with 
which she is well able to harass and 
annoy. 

Of these the most effective is the 
influence she exerts over Catholic 
voters, and the way in which that in- 
fluence is used. The position assumed 
by the Vatican in relation to the 
Italian State in effect is simply this,— 
that the State is a usurper with which 
the Church can have no dealing, and 
which it is so far as possible her duty 
to ignore. From this standpoint as 
a premise it is argued that no good 
Italian Catholic should take any part 
or lot in the government or adminis- 
tration of the State in which he lives. 
Pius the Ninth put the doctrine into 
definite form and shape when he issued 
the decree Ve Eletti Né Elettori ; or, 
in other words, that no Italian Catholic 
should be a candidate himself or ever 
record his vote at an election. This is, 
at allevents, the theory, but the prac- 
tice has in fact been something very 
different. Papal decrees are not 
meant to be too rigorously applied, 
and here at least not a little latitude 
has been tacitly allowed. The history 
of this particular decree and of its 
elastic adaptation to the changing 
necessities of the hour is of some 
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interest in itself, and also for the 
curious light it throws on the work- 
ing of the political machine at the 
Vatican. 

So long as Pius the Ninth occupied 
the chair, it was generally held that 
the decree was one of those to which 
the maxim non expedit applied ; that 
it was not intended to be an absolute 
prohibition, but only a direction of 
what was thought to be expedient, 
which every one according to his con- 
science was free to obey or disregard. 
But after the election of Leo the 
Thirteenth a new and more rigorous 
interpretation was applied. That de- 
partment at the Vatican which is 
known as the Sacra Penitenzieria, with 
the Pope’s assent, declared the mean- 
ing to be this, that no Catholic 
should take part in an election, unless 
the Pontiff in his absolute discre- 
tion should otherwise resolve. Even 
so the decree was very variously re- 


garded. The clergy, no doubt, and 
the thorough-going Ultramontanes 


(Cattolici interi) rigorously obeyed ; 
but the laity in many cases voted, it 
being held to be a very venial sin 
where there was a chance of defeating 
a Radical, a Jew, or a freemason. In 
practice each man voted according to 
the dictates of his conscience, so that 
the Catholic vote was a varying 
quantity whose actual influence on the 
results it was impossible to measure. 
This unsatisfactory state of things con- 
tinued to the present year, when it was 
thought that the Vatican might proba- 
bly be induced to recede somewhat from 
its rigorous position, and to give its 
sanction to a freer participation in 
the elections than had previously been 
the case. It was known that a general 
election, and one too perhaps of more 
importance than any since the founda- 
tion of the kingdom, was at hand, 
and that the possible results were such 
as the Vatican could not regard with 
indifference. It would be a contest 
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between the friends of law and order 
and a motley group of revolutionary 
forces ; and it was obvious to all men 
that if the Catholics came in numbers 
to the polls, those forces would ina great 
measure be stemmed. The clergy and 
the Catholics were perfectly aware that 
if the party of disorder gained the 
day, both they and the State would 
be involved in common ruin, and that 
it was to their interest, and to a large 
extent within their power, to return 
to Parliament a majority pledged to 
the maintenance of authority and to 
orderly progression. In_ particular 
some of the bishops of Lombardy and 
Romagna did not conceal their fears 
of the dangers which might follow a 
general abstention of Catholics from 
the polls, and they begged the Pope to 
reconsider the position. Not for many 
a year had so fair a chance occurred 
for the clerical and civil powers to work 
together for the common good. It 
seemed as though a brighter day was 
at last about to dawn, and that a 
golden bridge might be erected by 
which the Vatican could have secured 
a dignified retreat. There was a 
general belief that before the elections 
took place the prohibition to vote 
would be removed; and it was even 
said that an article on the subject, 
written by the order of the Pope, 
would shortly appear in the CrviiTA 
CatroLica, a journal of the most 
rigorous Ultramontane type. To the 
amazement of every one, when all 
hopes were raised to a pitch of expec- 
tation, the Pope despatched a letter 
to Cardinal Parocchi declaring his 
absolute prohibition of any Catholics 
taking part in the elections. It was 


an act as unprecedented as surprising. 
Cardinal Parocchi was Vicar-General 
of the diocese of Rome, but his juris- 
diction did notextend beyond its limits. 
There seemed no good reason why 
the Pope should have departed from 
the usual practice of making known 
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his wishes to his flock through the 
medium of the bishops, and his novel 
procedure gave rise to not a little 
comment. For the prohibitory order 
several reasons were ascribed. Some 
said that Cardinal Rampolla had urged 
the Pope to write the letter because 
the Italian Government would not, or 
could not, promise to keep order on 
the 20th of September. Others gave 
a reason of a less commonplace kind ; 
indeed, if it was the right one, it was 
not a little strange. It was said that 
the Pope discharged his thunderbolt 
on account of the imprudences of a 
certain high personage of the Curia ; 
no less a person indeed than Car- 
dinal Hohenlohe, a brother of the 
present German Chancellor, and who 
seems to be a man of spirit and in- 
dependent character. At a banquet 
given at Rome in honour of the Italian 
Foreign Minister the Cardinal had pro- 
posed the health of the President of 
the Council. It was no doubt for a 
member of the Curia an unusual thing 
to do, and it is said to have roused 
the displeasure of the Pope. But he 
was not a man to be easily put down ; 
and shortly after he allowed his house 
to be used by the son of a Minister 
of State for the purpose of holding a 
meeting of electors. It seems hardly 
credible, but it is certainly alleged 
that from these trifling incidents im- 
portant consequences followed ; that, 
in fact, the French Government 
affected to believe that the Cardinal, 
as the brother of the Imperial Chan- 
cellor, was acting in the interests of 
the Triple Alliance. His conduct, it 
was argued, showed that he was 
anxious for the Pope to remove the 
prohibition, because the Catholic 
voters would give their support to 
Signor Crispi, who, as all the world 
knows, is deeply pledged to the 
Alliance. The French Government 
thereupon brought its influence to 
bear, and yielding to it, it is said, 


the Pope resolved to enforce the pro- 
hibition. 

By this sudden change of front 
Leo the Thirteenth has impaired his 
own dignity and the interests of his 
Church. If the version we have given 
be the true one, as is probable 
enough, it is obvious that the govern- 
ment of the Vatican must be in the 
feeblest hands. It is preposterous that 
a most momentous decision of high 
policy should be reversed because a 
Cardinal toasts one Minister, and 
lends his house for political purposes 
to the son of another. It is true that 
no very serious consequences have 
followed, and as a matter of fact the 
Catholics must have voted in greater 
numbers than they ever did before. 
Though the electoral lists had been 
revised, and many names had been 
struck off, the percentage of voters 
has actually increased. In the face 
of facts of this kind it is idle to 
attempt to enforce the prohibition. 
In municipal and communal elections 
Catholics have the fullest liberty to 
come forward as candidates and to 
vote; by what sophistries of argu- 
ment it can be held right for them to 
do so, while it is wrong for them to 
take part in a parliamentary election, 
we are utterly at a loss to understand. 

Surely it is time that this unreason- 
ing vindictiveness towards the Italian 
State should be abandoned, and that 
the Vatican should recognise that the 
Temporal Power has become absolutely 
out of harmony with the spirit of the 
age. Just as, Galileo’s recantation not- 
withstanding, the world moves round 
and carries with it all who are upon it, 
so, though the Pope may angrily pro- 
test, the stream of time runs on, and 
as it runs men’s needs and habits 
change. As things are, the Papal 
policy is one which all reasonable 
people must deplore. It is a display 
of officious impotence and narrow 
bigotry. It recalls Sir James Stephen’s 
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description of the effect produced on 
him by listening to the sermons of 
Frederick Denison Maurice; it was, 
he said, like watching the struggles of 
a drowning creed. That the Papacy 
should so act as to produce an impres- 
sion such as this, is the more to be re- 
gretted, because in purely spiritual 
matters it was probably never stronger 
than it is today. Let us hope that 
the events of this month will suggest 
a wiser policy to the Vatican. If not, 
it is possible that the Government of 
King Humbert may determine to put 
this vexed question to rest once and 
for all. As it is, that Government 
has to submit to an imperium in 
imperio, and to see many good citizens 
withdrawn from the service of the 
State. The extent of the injury in- 
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flicted it is impossible to determine, 
but it must be very great; the task 
of governing Italy, not too easy as 
it is, must be increased a thousand- 
fold. Whether the system of com- 
pulsory voting, like that in Bel- 
gium, or some stronger measure be 
adopted, we have no means of know- 
ing ; but this we do know, that many 
of the best minds in Italy are of 
opinion that the present relations to 
the Vatican should no longer be 
permitted to subsist. Let us hope 
that in that quarter wiser counsels 
will prevail, and that Cavour’s ideal 
of a Free Church in a Free State may 
be completely realised at last. If the 
September Celebrations help towards 
this end, they will not have been held 
in vain. 








